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Hughes and Hearst 
Why the Pan-American Railroad Will Not Be 
Built aH RG 
A New Era for the Railroads 
The Defeat of Reform in New Jersey 
Southern Press on the Atlanta “Pogrom”’.... 
Our Provisional Government in Cuba 
Some Cuban Snapshots 
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Two German Popes 

The Woman Martyrs ofthe Russian Revolution 459 
German Prosperity at High Tide 

Church and State in Spain 

Our Responsibility for the Cuban Rebellion. . 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
What a Wave Can Do 
Man’s Will and Nature’s Laws 
Alcohol as a Motor Fuel 
Cheaper Liquid Air 
Genealogy of the Birds 
Poisonous Eggs 
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The Psychology of Music 
Submarine Coal-Mining in Canada 
Ports and Docks for Our Great Liners 
Canadian Railroad Expansion 
Science and Spelling Reform 
Modern Wood Preservation 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 
Where Christ’s Law Is the Supreme Law . . 
The Future of Lourdes 
Romeward Trend in the English Church 
Waning Power of the “ Greek Pope”’ 
LETTERS AND ART: 
Pope in the Role of Pecksniff 
Rough on Kipling 
The Evolution of Whistler’s Art .. 
What the American Youth Thinks of Poetry. . . 471 
A New Force in English Music . 
A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
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Grand Winter 











To Madeira, Spain 
the Mediterranean 


‘and Adriatic Seas 
and the 


ORIENT 


Also to the WEST INDIES, oo Spanish Main, the Panama Canal and Nassau 


By the new Twin Screw Steamers ‘‘Moltke’’ and “‘Bluecher,”’ “‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise’? and ‘“‘Meteor’’ 
Exprc-> service between Italy and Egypt by the twin screw S. S. “‘Oceana’”’ 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Write for illustrated literature describing in detail these and other cruises to all parts of the world 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 35 and 37 Broadway, NEW YORK 


1229 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


159 Randolph Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


90 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


1056 Broadway 


901 Olive Street 
Oakland, Cal. i 


St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 














“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


Operating more tnan 12,000 miles of 


Railway east of Chicago, St. Louis and 


Cincinna 


ti, 


COMPRISING THE 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 


Pittsburg & Lake Erle 


Lake Erle & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 


For a copy of “America’s Winter Resorts, 
two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 


New York & Ottawa 


and Rutland Railroads 


” senda 


eral Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, 


New York. 


C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


NEW YORK, 

















Physician who resided eight years in the 
Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 


Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Party now partly 
formed. Applications considered in order 
of receipt. Sail latein September. LiTER- 
ARY DicEstT, No. 550. 





ING EUROPEAN TOURS 


Attractive tours. Booklet free. 





385 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLARK’S 9th Annual 


ORIEN Cruise, Feb. 7, 07, 70 days, by 


chartered S, S. “ Arabie ” 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round 
the World FRANK C.CLARK, 96 B’way, New York. 





AGENTLEMAN FOND OF TRAVEL 
would like to join one or three pratomen 
fora winter in Ceylon or South America 
or a trip around the world. Reference ex- 








changed. Address Ceylon, Literary Digest. 
nearly six months 


A winter in Italy abroad. German 


Cities, Paris and London. Sail Nov 15, $615. 
Address THE LITERARY DIGEST, 625 


Th A t f T * A book devoted to the 
e r 0 ravei practical problems of 
By European travel. 

H. H,. POWERS 180 pages. Price $0.20 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 





‘* A picture of Washington, both informing and en- 
tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 
description. 


‘This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 
great capital.”—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
I2mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text & 
go Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, net; by maz, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 























Plato — Immortality. 
His life; the argument; big type, 
dainty cloth binding 1§¢., or in paper 3C., asa sample of: 


‘‘Bargains in Worth While Books;’’ catalogue free. 
ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 423 Bible House, N. Y. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











By training in your own home. Our system of prow 
ent day nursing is invaluable to the practical 
nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients, 

‘UMore than a thousand graduates earning $10 to 
$30 weekly. 

Write for our explanatory ‘‘ Blue Book.” 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

381 Main St., Jamestown, N, Y, 





St. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


48 and 50 West 54th St., between 5th and 6th Aves., New York 
A high-class, residential and day school. New, fireproof 
building specially designed for school ; perfect sanitation. 
Orly teachers of highest academic and professional standing 
employed. Complete academic department, music, voice 
culture, art, physical culture and domestic science. Will 
open October, 1906. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
Address: Mrs. Arthur M. Hunter, Secy., 14 Fifth Ave., New York 
or Actress 


BE AN ACTOR: 


fession in the world. Engagements secured when qualified. Free 
lessons for a limited time except small expense for postage, sta- 
tonery, etc. Write for Free Booklet on elocution and dramatic 
art by correspondence. Address CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION, 611 Chicago Opera House Building, Chicago. 


ART-APPRECIATION 


A correspondence course of thirty lessons showing how 
to see, enjoy and understand the Masterpieces of Art. Fee 
for the Course, $10. ‘‘The Spirit of the Course’’ and “‘The 
Group Idea””—some introductory words—for the asking. 
DR. DANIEL A. HUEBSCH, 44 Montclair Ave., Montclair, N.J. 











’ 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 

OF PARIS AND 


THE MUSICAL CIRCLES °"Vi4iN‘w 4 


The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘‘ Your Loving Nell.”’ The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHIN book on_ teaching, 


embracing prize studies by a number of practical 
teachers in different parts of the country. aluable 
iperenneiion by ety pee Sant Ye 

ansas City, Mo. oO .00 net; mai i Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. . a wis 








is the title of a new 








“Let us laugh for health’s sake.”—Alan Dale. 


39 MISS MODERN HUMOR 
AN INSURANCE AGAINST 
THE “BLUES” 
All the ** Vaudeville’’ Hits in 
IRISH BULLS 

AND PUNS 

160 pages, cloth, 75c 
A BUNCH OF YARNS 


After-Dinner Stories, and 
Toasts, 160 pages, cloth, 75c¢ 


700 LIMERICKS 
160 pages, cloth, 75c 


SPICE AND PARODY 
160 pages, cloth 75¢ 


THE NEW PUN BOOK 
160 pages, cloth, 75¢ 











- 


TYR nor BULLS PUN ANE 
“ YARIE KPBS BOE "ARO 
VADOWS CAML KELLY CAREY 1am 














‘Modern Humor” presents a melange wherein all 

types of intelligence may find somes to laugh at. 

—N.Y. Herald, 

Any of the above new books postpaid on receipt 

price. All5 prepaid in neat box for $3.75. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refanded. 


CAREY-STAFFORD CO. 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ) 





LET me sell your Patent. M 
plaining how mailed free. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt Patent Sales Specialist, 290N 
Broadway, New York City. 


My Book ex.| 


SAND—CEMENT— BRICK. 3 men 
| can make 5,000 Perfect Face Brick per day. 
| Cost $6.50, sell for $15.00. Write for Special 
| Combination Offer. Concrete Engineering 
and Equipment Co., Butler, Pa. 





3% and 6% BONDS. We own and offer 
a limited amount of first mortgage bonds, in 
denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 each 
which we can sell to net investors from 5% 
to 6%. Write for particulars, stating denomi- 
nations preferred. Booklet, ‘‘ Howto Judge 
vestments ” free. Address F. A. Meidinger, 
President, 300 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Ills 


| PARTNER WANTED -—one with capi- 
| tal to establish a small plant for the manu- 
| facture of a lighter, simpler and cheaper 
| automobile than any now on the market. I 

have the pians' and offer the lion’s share of 

the profits to party who will join me. Prin- 
| cipals only. Address Automobile, 120 West 
| 21st Street, New York. 





(_HELP AND SITUATIONS WANTED ) 





CLERKS and others with common school 
education only who wish to qualify for ready 
positions at $25 a week and over, to write 
for free copy of | new prospectus and en- 
dorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, 
another $5,000 and any number earn $1,500, 
The best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few months to my 
teachings. Demand exceeds supply. George 
H.Powell, Advertising and Business Expert, 
211 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 











SOLICITORS: Wanted men of educa- | 


tion in different sections of the country to 
sell a class monopoly, the reputation of which 
is fully established. There is $100.00 weekly 
for you if you are a worker. Address A 
D., P. O. Box 103, Madison Square, N. Y. 





WANTED. Good Man in each county 
to represent and advertise Hardware De- 
artment, put out samples, etc. Salary 
super weekly. Expense money advanced. 
Desk L, The Columbia House, Chicago. 





SALESMAN who can show good record 
in any high-grade line; straight salary or 
salary and commission to right man. Call, 
write, Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 





YOUNG MAN 10 in advertising depart- 
ment of a magazine. Some experience in 
detail work necessary. Excellent chance. 
Box 103 Madison Square, New York. 





TWO YOUNG MEN WANTED ; Col- 
lege graduates preferred ; one as advertising 
manager of a monthly trade magazine, and 
the other as assistant editor of the same pub- 
lication. Good salaries will be paid. Appli- 
cants having about 1.500 to invest in the 
company’s stock will be considered first. 
dl 6. Box 103, Madison Square, New 

ork. 


IF U WANT BETTER SALARY or 
money-making business, learn show-card 
| and sign writing by mail; merchants want 
| Sigus ; they pay big money to those that can 
| make them; ail can learn; good salaried 
| positions guaranteed, or start you in paying 
| business ; invest little money and spare time 
and learn trade that’s fascinating and profit- 
able. Terms, testimonials, etc., on request. 
Miller College of Sign Art, Inc., 46 Miller 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS.—Sliding Furniture Shoe. Pat. 
Aug. 7, 1906. Sellin every home and hotels. 
Cannot wear holes in carpets nor mar the 
finest floors—all casters do 3ig profits. 
Write for special offer. Fair Mfg. Co., 
4210 5th St., Racine, Wis. 





| MEN WANTED ‘to solicit advertising 
| on a commission basis for large firm of 
| national standing in each of the following 

cities, Los Angeles, Kansas City, San Fran- 
| cisco, Omaha, Denver, St. Louis, New Or- 

leans. A good opportunity for hustlers. 
| Write giving age, references, etc. A. L 
| Wells, 515 West 124th St., N. Y. City. 





BOOKKEEPERS, I can qualify you by 
mail io earn $100 to $500 monthly as auditors 
or public accountants. Simple. practical, 
sure. Get free book ‘‘ Advanced Account- 
ing.”’ S. R. Stelle, M. I, A. P. A.,317 Mears 
Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 








SALES-AGENTS: We want to cor- 
|respond with young men ambitious to get 
| money by hard work We have new publi- 
| cation of intense interest to every family. 
Address Adam Dingwall, 7th floor, 304-308 
4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 





( BUSINESS AND CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ) 





COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and ITALIAN taught at 
home. Prepared by Paul E. Kunzer, 
Ph.D., president of the New England Col- 
lege of Languages. Text-books furnished. 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of postal. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MONEY in Drawing. Ambitious men and 
women send for my booklet ‘‘ A New Door 
to Success.” Full year’s practical art in- 
struction for $30. Grant E. Hamilton Studio, 
1405 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y 





MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
home. Course comparable to that given in 
leading technical school. Books furnished. 
Cat. sent on receipt of postal. Massachu- 
setts Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 





(_ PHOTOGRAPHY ) 





JUST TO REMIND YOU that xow is 
the time to get bargains in cameras and 
lenses. No matter what you have now we 
will exchange it for something better and 
make a good allowance. Also remember 
that we develop films any size for 5 cents per 
roll. Send for bargain list. _ National 
Specialty Co., 4g West 28th St., N. Y. City. 





PHOTSXGRAPHER for magazine work. 
Must have technical and artistic ability and 
own outfit. State experience, kind of outfit, 
special line of work preferred, and amount 
of time available. If possible send two or 
three specimens. Address Photographer, 
P. O. Box 103, Madison Square, New York. 


THE “ ENVELO” PLATE HOLDER 
makes the plate camera as convenient and 
easy to operate as the films. Does away 
with bulky, double plateholders. Is simple, 
durable and inexpensive. A revelation in 
the use of plate cameras. Envelo Devel- 
opers is another winner. No dark room 
necessary. Write to-day for booklet. Lyon 
Camera Specialty Co., 103 Sixth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PHOTO-FINISHING for Amateurs, 
promptly by mail. Highest Grade Work, 
Best Materials. eae | a_ Specialty. 
| Write for Price Card. pecial Offers. 
| Sample Print. Robert Johnston, Dept. L. 
' Kodaks and Supples, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











( REAL ESTATE ) 





TWENTY LOTS in New York City. A | 
plot containing more than twenty lots, situ- 
ated in the heart of the Bronx, two minutes’ | 
walk from Subway station, can be purchased | 
at a reasonable figure and on easy terms. 
Particulars given only on personal applica- 
tion to attorney for owner, Room 1211, 56 
Pine Street, New York City. | 


(AUTOMOBILES, BOATS AND SPORTING GOODS ) 


FARMS FOR SALE inevery State. We 
make a specialty of country property of every 
description and can give you the lowest 
| prices. Ask to see our list. Address the 
manager, D. E, Dealy, Jr., Rochelle Park. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








; 
BEFORE BUYING an Automobile of 
any sort consult me. I am in a position to 
save you money, as I can geta discount on 
almost any make of machine. There are a 
number of extraordinary bargains on my ; i 
: ie Y ions given; c-ll or write. ‘A. C. Keene, 


books. Particulars sent on request. A. 7 
Freese, 199 East 17th St., New York. 2-44 West 62d Street, New York City. 


( BOOKs, STAMPS, COINS AND CURIOS ) 


Used WHITE STEAM CARS always 
in Stock; no other makes handled; cars 
carefully overhauled by WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY; Demonstra- 








THE McDEVITT-WILSON Bargain | RARE COINS OF ALL AGES bought 
Book Shop, 1 Barclay St., New York, offers | and sold, 25,000 pes. in stock. Rare Coin 
Williamson’s Portrait Miniatures, 2 vols. | Book, 150pp., 75oillustr.; U S. and Foreign, 
folio, Pub. Macmillan, $55.00 net for $27 50 | only 25c. Bargain selling lists free. Thos. 
and hundreds of similar bargains. Send for | L. Elder, Dept. L, 32 E 23d St., New York. 


catalog of English aad American remainders. | 











Stamps for Collectors. 1,coo assorted 

stamps, 25c; 200 different, 2=c,; 1coo different, 
$4.00. Special offer - 500 different stamps and 
International Album containing spaces for 
all stamps issued, $3.00. Selections of stamps 
sent on approval. Manhattan Stamp Co., 
234C 5th Ave., New York. 


THOSE interested in rare books would 
do well to write to the address below. I 
make a specialty of individual orders. Ad- 
dress R., 71 Stewart St., Brooklyn, 


DR. FELIX JAEGER, 
exponent of true Artin Singing. Voice pro- 
duction (Garcia method) refined style. 935 
Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.conn. 





(SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS) 





SEND for handsomely illustrated descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the gamest, handsomest 
and most reliable of all breed of dogs, ‘‘ The 
Airedale Terrier.’” Home of the World’s 
foremost champions. Alex Smith, Supt., 
Colne Kennels, Montreal, Canada. 





It doesn’t make any difference what you 
want in the musical line, I can get it for you, 
and at rock-bottom price. All orders s 
promptly and satisfactorily filled or money 
refunded Let me quote you prices on pop- 
ular music. Harry Brodine, 253 East 31st 
St., New York, 





GET A BIG DOG, one that can watch 
the house and protect the children. We 
make a specialty of Great Danes, Mastiffs, 
Wolf Hounds, etc., and would valve your 
patronage. Address all communications to 
Frank Krauer, 602 West 46th St., New York- 





PIANO AND HARMONY, new system, 
absolutely self-teaching. Address Analytic 
Music Co., L , 2143 19th St., S. E., Cleve- 
land. O. 





( HOME UTILITIEs ) 








HOUSEWIFE.—-For 1oc silver znd self 
addressed stamped envelope, box of powder 
will be sent charges paid, that exterminates 
roaches and vermin. Never fails, harmless 
to human beings. Agents wanted. Vermin 
Powder Co., Scranton, Pa. 


SONG WRITERS—Your poems may be 
worth thousands of dollars. Bend them to 
us for the music. Accept no offer before 
reading Music, Song and Money. Itis free. 
Hayes Music Co., 266 Star Bldg., Chicago. 





( MISCELLANEOUs ) 





Patents 


I SELL PATENTS; to buy or having 
one to sell, write Chas. A. Scott, 703 Mutual 
Life Bldg , Buffalo, N. Y. 


Games 





Knowledge of Shakespeare is best gained 
by playing the game ‘‘ A Study of Shakes- 
peare.”’ It is entertaining, instructive, edu- 
cational. Price 50 cents. 

The Shakespeare Club, Camden, Maine. 





Patents that PROTECT—Onur three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
stamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C.  Es- 
tablished 1869. 





Vacuum Cap. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
grow:h. Senton trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 








Tobacco 


THE CLARK & SNOVER Stripped 
smoking and chewing tobacco, made from 
best Kentucky leaf, absolutely pure. Dealers 
increase sales largely who sell our tobacco, 
write us. The Clark & Snover Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 








For Authors. 





AUTHORS.— Expert: examination, criti- 
cism and revision of your work. anu- 
scripts prepared for the publisher and placed. 
High-grade ‘service by thorough literary 
workers. Circular. Address H. A. Stern, 
Sec., Author’s Revision Bureau, 2400 Sev- 
enth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Fountain Pen 


I WILL SEND to any address for sixty 
cents my elegant Solid Gold 14Kt Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen, fully guaranteed, write 
to-day. Elwood D. Haws, Rochester, N.Y. 











Chirc graphy Entertainments 


YOUR CHARACTER and personality} ‘THE ENTERTAINMENT SHOP,” 
will be read from your handwriting upon | 99 Fourth Ave , New York, is head-quarters 
receipt of 25c. and specimen. No other fees | for Recitations, Plays, Drills, Games, Ideas 
will be solicited. Louise Rice, 260 Fourth | for Fairs, Decorations, Hallowe’en Favors 
Avenue, New York. and entertainment supplies. Catalogue free. 





Readers of THE LITEKARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

























THE LITERARY DIGEST 


EXAMINE “si YOURSELF 


CAREFULLY AND LEISURELY IN YOUR OWN STUDY 


AT OUR EXPENSE] ::....-.,.00 |AT OUR RISK 


: ‘ 7 We take alll the risk. Notice 
haat E PU a how the Sales have reduced the 
number of copies available for your 
State, since 10 days after our first 
announcement.—See table on ad- 

joining page (@> 


51 Royal Octavo Volumes, Handsomely printed. Durably Bound. An Entire Clerical Library. Merely Sign Request Below 
A Vast Library of Inexhaustible Suggestion, and Interpretation of Scriptural Truths 






































This is universally acknowledged to be the largest, most scholarly, and mosi exhaustive commentary on the entire Bible. The edition is printed from a duplicate 
set of specially imported plates. It is identical page for page with the English edition—containing every word of the original, and in no respect whatever either 
changed or abridged. Edited by the Very Reverend H. D. M. Spence, D.D. (Dean of Gloucester), and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, (Vicar of Dartmouth). Introduce. 
tions by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (Dean of Canterbury), the late: Bishop Cotterill, the late Principal Tulloch, D.D., the Rev. Canon G- Rawlinson, 
M. A., the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., and many others. Homilies and expositions by a bundred eminent contributors. 


THE ONLY SERMONS THAT WILL INFLUENCE THE PRESENT CENERATION 


As President Arthur T, Hadley, of Yale University, says: ‘“The 
attitude of the public mind toward sermons has changed. A hundred 
years ago nearly everybody wanted to hear them. Whether they were 
good or not was a secondary question. Nowadays nobody really wants 
to hear a sermon unless it is good.” 


ee ee 









The Primitive Methodist, London: ‘* There are no words in our vocab- 
ulary expressive enough to represent our profound and deepening con- 
viction of the priceless value of this noble series. No preacher, desir- 
ing to be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, can afford to be 
withoutit. To young ministers we say most emphatically, ‘Sell all that 
you have, if need be, to get it.’” 


ITS SCOPE AND AIMS 


SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTIONS TO THE SACRED 
BOOKS.—Eminentrauthorities have contributed introductions which 
are not fragmentary outlines, but scholarly discussions. 


FULL AND ADEQUATE EXPOSITIONS.—The expositions 
give textual criticism, revised translations, explanations, apologetics, 
references to ancient customs, contemporary history, natural history, 
geographical research, science, etc. 


HELPFUL SERMON OUTLINES AND BRIEF HOMI- 
LETICS.—Comprehensive sermon outlines, embracing the salient 
points of the preceding exposition, are given, besides brief homilies 
from various contributors. These are specially to show different 
methods of treatment, and to bring into relief different aspects of the 
passages under consideration, The treatment is such that if the com- 
mentary is properly used the preacher’s originality is not endangered. 

NEEDS OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS FULLY MET.— 
Its expositions aim to meet every requirement of the Bible or theologi- 
-al student and to supply homiletical suggestions which shall offer the 
best assistance to the preacher. 

EVERY HELP TO MAKE THE TEXT AVAILABLE.—The 
commentary aims to offer every conceivable help which could tend to 


elucidate the text of the entire Bible. Many new side lights are thrown 
on familiar passages. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY OF HOMILETICAL LITERATURE.—It 
furnishes a whole library in itself, giving the latest results of scholarly 
research and criticism, the ablest expositions of texts, and the most 
suggestive sermonic outlines to be found in literature. 


William F. Warren, D.D., President Boston University: ‘‘The most 
complete and thoroughly elaborated commentary.” 


SICN AND MAIL US THIS COUPON 


It costs you nothing to examine this Great Work 































Regular Price in 
Pulpit Commentary Request Coupon 


land over 
Eng and Mpesns. FUNKE & WAGNALLS Contrage, The Pal 
75 entlemen : | accept your offer of ** The Pul- 
$1 > per set. pit Commentary” to the American Clergy, fifty- 
one volumes at $125 per volume, total $63.75. 
Please send the complete work to my address be 







Special Offer low, If satisfactory, I agree to remit $5.00 within 
five days after receipt of the work, and I agree to 
To Clergymen pay the balance of the price in instalments of 


$2.00 rer month till the entire amount is paid in 
$1.25 per vol. full 1t is also understood that I can return them 
at your expense any time withinten days after ' 










AD 75 receive them if for any reason they are not satis- 
$63. éo per set. factory. ; 
$5 with accept- 0 a IE ITT OR Aa 


G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Harmony of Science and Revelation, Oberlin, O.; “* I have 
no hesitancy in saying that the Pulpit Commentary is the 
best investment for the cost which any clergyman can 
make in the line of commentaries. In addition to the hom- 
iletic material which he will find convenient, the notes are 
scholarly and generally tudicious.” 







ance, balance § 1066 ADDRESS 
$2 per month. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 
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2 ns IMPORTANT NOTICE 
— Psychic Treatment 
rO 
INCUBA R of Regarding The Pulpit 
e 
BABY Nervous Disorders Commentary 
A By DR. PAUL DU BOIS S we state in the one-page advertisement 
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Our forefathers of a few generations past were content to hear the news from their barbers; we would feel entirely 
at sea without our big daily papers. The lords and ladies of the golden days of chivalry were satisfied to banquet with only knives to 
aid their fingers; we consider it necessary to be flanked by an array of silverware which is appalling to such worthy but informal souls 
as David Harum. 
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'$EE WHICH WAY THE CAT WILL JUMP. 
~ JUMP WITH HIM---BUT LAND FIRST, 


He Is Headed Toward Long Island, the Great Futura Home Centre for New York’s Overcrowded and Ever Increasing Thousands 
Where the Home=Seeker Lands, There Ground Values Must Increase 
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BY ALL INDICATIONS HE WILL LAND ON OUR GREAT SUBURBAN CITY SITE 


MIASSAPEQUA 


Buy Along Present Main Lines and Where the'Crowds Go, Rapid Transit Will Strike There First. 


Upon completion of the Pennsylvania Tunnel direct Electric Rapid Teint to the heart of New York, with running time of 35 minutes or less from 
Broadway, and commutation seven cents. 


The stupendous improvements NOW BUILDING, aggregating $360,000,000, to provide Long Island with Rapid Transit and New York's ever- 
increasing thousands ‘with homes, is the greatest expenditure of money for suburban development and affords the greatest opportunity for profitable invest 
ment in suburban property the world has ever known. 

Bronx Property made an average advance on completion of the Subway of over 900 per cent. 

Long Island will soon have three Subways and three new bridges completed. Every one of 

these Subways will operate direct over the Montauk Division, Long Island Railroad, and 
MASSAPEQUA WILL BE WITHOUT ANY DOUBT THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBURBAN CITY ON THIS DIVISION 


his is a great development—our holdings comprising 50, ots, all within a few minutes’ walk of two depots. 
The First and Second ions, comprising 6,000 lots, sold since January. The Third Division now on sale. 
$315 per lot—$10 down and $5 per month. 





Present and opening price, 











No Interest. 


No Taxes for Three 


Deed to heirs in case of death or total and 


Surf and still 
water hathing. 








Years and no Assessments 


These lots at $315 each will be as near to the heart of 
New York, and can be reached more quickly upon the 


permanent disabilty 


Title policy of insurance from Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co., of New York, without 











cost to you. 











completion of the Pennsylvania Tunnel, than are lots in the 


Bronx to-day selling for $9,000 each, and MASSAPEQUA is a more desirable place in which to live. 
your lots will be worth many times the purchase price. 
If not convenient for you to visit the property, upon receipt of 
unsold lots available at the time your order is received by us. 
All information and maps will be sent upon application. 


QUEENS LAND AND TITLE COMPANY 
Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York City 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HUGHES AND HEARST. 
EAR of the Hearst candidacy for Governor of New York 


State is seen in the very editorials in which the. Republican, 


papers denounce him most bitterly, and it is plain that they would 
not be greatly surprised to see him seated in the Governor's chair. 
“ All the material advantages will be 
on the side of Hearst, and his man- 
agers will not scruple to use them,” 
declares the New York Evening 
Mail (Rep.), and “there is a hard 
fight ahead for the Republican 
party.” The New York 7Z7ribune 
(Rep.), too, warns the Republican 
leaders not to make the fatal mis- 
take of underestimating the trend 
toward Hearst, and adds: 

“Mr. Hearst’s candidacy repre- 
sents a dangerous force in politics. 
It has behind it much mistaken but 
honest enthusiasm, as well as much 
insincere and calculating support. 
It marshals the forces of unrest, of 
class prejudice, of dissatisfaction, 
articulate or inarticulate, with eco- 
nomic conditions. The Republican 
party must meet the brunt of this 
attack by rallyitig behind itself the 
forces of order, of conservatism, of 
progress along safe and established 
lines. We do not doubt the result 
of such atrial of strength; for thou- 
sands of patriotic Democrats will join 
the Republicans on this year’s issue. 
But it will not do to imitate the over- 
confidence or dilatoriness of Mr. 
McClellan and Mr. Jerome. The 
fight must begin now and be kept up 
until the alliance effected at Buffalo 
has been crushed and State Social- 
ism as a political program has been 
abandoned.” 


At the same time, however, they 
are firing some very telling shots 
at the ridiculous features of the 
Hearst candidacy. The Hearst 
nomination was made possible by 
the support of Leader Murphy, of 
Tammany Hall, and the Republican 
press are recalling with glee the tude to any private interest.” 
Hearst cartoons of Murphy in prison 
stripes, branded as the worst criminal boss since Tweed, and the 
Murphy cartoons picturing Hearst as the inspirer of Czolgosz 
These appeared in the New York mayoralty campaign of last year. 





Copyright, 1905, by Pach Bros., New York. 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, 


“Tf elected it will be my ambition to give the State a sane, efficient 
and honorable administration, free from taint of bossism or of servi- 





And as if this ammunition for the Republican guns were not enough, 
the very platform on which Mr. Hearst is standing was framed by 
some mischievous hand that made it denounce as Socialism the 
very things Mr. Hearst advocates. “We denounce the Socialism 
which seeks to make government the sole agent of production as 
nothing less than a proposal to reestablish the institution of tyranny 
and industrial slavery which perished before the advance of Chris- 
tian civilization,” says the platform. 
And it adds: “Realizing every 
Socialistic proposal—however dis- 
guised under sonorous and mislead- 
ing phrases—to be a step leading 
inevitably toward the reestablish- 
ment of despotism in government 
and servitude in labor, the Demo- 
cratic party must always be vigilant 
in unmasking it and inflexible in op- 
posing it.” The convention corre- 
spondents say that the platform was 
written by Bourke Cockran, stigma- 
tized last year by the Hearst papers 
as “Bought” Cockran. Mr. Cock- 
ran also made a speech in the con- 
vention in favor of Hearst in which 
he paid him the following rather 
doubtful compliment: “If I must 
choose between rottenness and riot, 
I must choose riot, for that can be 
cured, but rottenness, never.” The 
Republican press are naturally ma- 
king the most of all these things. 

‘They are also trying to create the 
impression that there is a big defec- 
tion from the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party. District Attorney 
Jerome (Dem.) has come out for 
Hughes and says he will stump the 
State for him, and about a dozen 
Democratic papers “up the State” 
have declared opposition to Hearst ; 
but nearly all the prominent Demo- 
crats of the State have declared their 
intention to support him, Mr. Bryan 
is out in his favor, and the rank and 
file of the State press wil] give him 
their support. 

District Attorney Jerome’s declc- 
ration of allegiance to Hughes i; 
considered an important accession of 
strength to the Republican ranks and an indication of the course that 
will be taken by many of his fellow Democrats. Mr. Jerome says: 


“ After watching carefully and being in a position to know what 
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was done at the alleged Democratic Convention in Buffalo I do 
not believe that any man who is a real Democrat is bound by alle- 
giance to the Democratic party to abide by the action of such a 
fake convention. I shall work in any and every wayI can to 
save the Democratic party by securing the election of Charles 
Hughes.” 


The Buffalo Exfress ridicules Mr. Hearst’s chances thus: 


“ There is no need for Republicans to take him very seriously. 
Ile is not going to be elected or to come anywhere near election. 
Bryan got all the votes of the men who don’t think in 1896, anda 
good many votes from men who do think a little. Yet he was de- 
feated by some 250,000. There is no reason to suppose that the 
proportion of the unthinking has in- 
creased since 1896, and Hearst is 
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vigor and its value in that great crucible—the ballot-box. The 
masses of the people of New York are Democrats by heredity and 
by conviction. True to Democracy and the people, Tammany 
Hall hearkened to their voice and championed their demand.” 





WHY THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILROAD WILL 
NOT BE BUILT. 

R. J. ORTON KERBEY, who has threaded the jungles of 

4 South America, forded its rivers, and climbed its moun- 

tains, has so much faith in the future of that continent that he Calls 

it, in his new book, “The Land of To-morrcw.” His thorough 

knowledge of the country, however, 





nowhere near Bryan’s level, either 
as a Campaigner or asa man.” 


Mr. Hearst’s view of his own can- 
didacy may be seen in the following 
editorial in the New York Evening 
Journal: 


“It is not necessary to assure our 
readers, who represent all ranks of 
the working, earnest citizens of this 
country, that Mr. Hearst in office at 
Albany, as in the office of his news- 
paper, will work according to Dem- 
ocratic principles for the majority 
of the people, amd for them only. 

“The Democrats and the Inde- 

pendence League have nominated 

a man who has absolutely no inter- 

ests that are not associated with the 
, veneral public welfare, and our 
*.eaders know that....... 

~The voters of the city of New 
York who were shamefully imposed 
upon one year ago, deprived of their 
voting right, will rejoice in the com- 
ing election. They will have a 
chance to find out definitely whether 
the trusts have the power and the 
daring to make popular government 
c farce. 

“Throughout the country, among 
the young men that have ambition, 
among the older men worried and 
made uneasy by corporation rule, 
there will be a feeling of hope now. 

“A man whom the corporations 
fear and hate, whom not one of them 
can hope to influence, is chosen as 
the representative of the popular 
choice for a great executive office. 
The people are to witness aud to 
take part in a clear, clean-cut elec- 
tion contest—government by the 
people on one side, with W. R. 
Hearst as the nominee; and govern- 
ment by the corporations on the 
other side, with Mr. Hughes, the 
distinguished corporation lawyer, as the nominee. 
most important to the people. 

“Fortunately the people have the result in their own hanas. 
- cy will decide it.” 


The result is 


The New York Dazly News, the organ of Tammany Hall, says: 

“The people of New York, both city and State, demanded the 
opportunity to vote for William Randolph Hearst as the candidate 
of Democracy for Governor of the Empire State. 

“This demand has not been the growth of a moment nor the 
manufacture of manipulation. It has grown through the years of 


almost a decade to the stature of an irrepressible popular move- 
ment. 

“The rumble of its coming has been heard for years 1n the work- 
shops and among the people who live by wages everywhere. It 
It has proved its 


has found voice from a thousand rostrums. 





WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


Says the New York Avening Journa/, Mr. Hearst’s paper: “A 
man whom the corporations fear and hate, whom not ounce vf them 
can hope to influence, is chosen as the representative of the popular 
choice for a great executive office.” 


instead of winning him over to the 
dream of a Pan-American railway 
from New York to Buenos Ayres, 
convinces him that the splendid 
scheme is an impossibility. He 
says, in Zhe Railroad Gazette (New 
York), as condensed in Collier's 
Weekly : 


“South America is a wonderland, 
especially the part of it called The 
Land of To-morrow. There area 
thousand times more marvels in it 
than Capt. Mayne Reid has told. 
But marvels don’t make good ballast 
for railroad track, except on paper. 

“Much of the Pan-American liter- 
ature that is being palmed off on the 
trading public of the three Ameri- 
cas, when Brazil, for example, is the 
topic, reads very much like a Jules- 
Verne story to one who is on the 
spot; anda weird suspicion forces 
itself upon the reader that the ‘pan’ 
attachment is principally for ‘scoop- 
ing’ purposes. The @reat ‘Pan- 
American Railway ’ is a beautifully 
taking conception. The American 
eagle shivers in every pin-feather 
and his teeth chatter with delight at 
the mere suggestion. 

“But however glorious this may 
be for the great American eagle, 
when the average American citizen 
proposes to send his own private 
‘ten-dollar eagles’ a-railroading, es- 
pecially a-panrailroading, he wants 
to know how it is going to pan out 
and where the ‘pan’ is going todump 
after the ‘scoop’ is made, and where 
the eagle is going to light when he 
comes down. ; 

“A continuous line of railway may 
some time in the far distant future 
be in operation from New York to 
Buenos Ayres; but it will never be 
used for carrying through freight 
between those points. As long as half an ounce of coal can 
be made to move a ton of cargo a mile on the open ocean, no born 
Yankee is going to send his freight by rail to the Amazon Valley 
or to Rio or to Buenos Ayres. 

“The Pan-American railway will never be for Pan-American 
trade. Anocean steamer can beat a freight train by fifty per cent. 
as to speed, and by greater difference in cheapness of carrying. 
Consequently it is nonsense—excuse me; it is poetry—this Pan- 
American-railway dream. It might become quite interesting for 
the American tourists ina parlor car to be whirled through a series 
of different revolutions as they passed through various countries, 
The trains might make as much time as tramp steamers, provided 
we did not introduce railway strikes and riots with our reciprocity 
and railway management. 

“The Land of To-morrow has fifty thousand miles of available 
river navigation, and by the construction of six or seven hundred 
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miles of railroad to get around the rapids of the Madeira, Tapa- 
jos, and Tocantins rivers, several thousand miles more would be 
added to Amazonian navigation, and unite the Plate and Amazon 
valleys. 

“With fifty thousand miles of waterway, every man can have a 
steamboat at his front door, as often as he needs it, the year 
around. 

“Except on extensive plains, the rule of railroad-building is to 
follow the watercourses, where nature has already done all the 
necessary grading. Whena range of mountains or of hills -is to 
be crossed, the road follows a valley up to the summit, and. de- 
scends the other slope by another valley. To follow the course 
of the range of the Andes, tunneling the spurs and bridging the 
mountain valleys is to multiply by one thousand the cost of build- 
ing. The Pan-American railway dreamer proposes to shove a 
railway more than five thousand miles lengthwise through moun- 
tains from Panama to Patagonia, cutting at right angles every val- 
ley and hill for thousands of miles, through.a nearly uninhabited 
région the greater part of the distance. It is perfectly safe to 
predict that no railroad will be built along that route very soon.” 





A NEW ERA FOR THE RAILROADS. 


ROM more than one source come rumors of a radical change 
in the railroad situation in this country—“a change so vast, 
and so tremendous in its results,” predicts 7he Wall Street Jour- 
nal (New York), “as to amount to a revolution.” The railroad 
interests of the United States, also asserts The Manufacturers’ 
Record (Baltimore), are face to face with the fact that we have 
outgrown our railroads, and that the whole system is so. over- 
whelmed with business that there is a great shortage of cars and 
an utter inability to handle freight promptly: Moreover, while 
no less an authority than Mr. E. H. Harriman states that we have 
eniered upon an era of competitive railway building, 7ze Wad/ 
Street Journal asserts that there will never again be an era of 
ruinous cutting of rates; and it goes on to explain why the two 
declarations are not irreconcilable. Thus, to quote: 


“It was destructive competition—the kind that wastes and de- 
vastates and bankrupts—which forced the railroads into communi- 
ties of interests, combinations, and common ownerships of com- 
peting systems, and threatened to build upa railroad monopoly 
so overwhelming that the people rose up against it, as threatening 
to their liberties. ; 

“The national Government has now put its power between this 
threatening monopoly and the people. It has enacted laws at once 
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WEIGHTED DOWN. 


—Sullivant inthe New York American. 
































RECONCILED! 


LOOK OUT, MURPHY ! 


It’s a short lockstep from -Delmon- Mr. E. W. Kemble, cartoonist for 


ico’s to Sing Sing. very honest Collier’s Weekly, is responsible for 
voter in New York wants to see you in this touching portrayal of a political 
this costume. ; 


reconciliation between two erstwhile 


—Tad in the New York £vening implacable enemies. 
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“THE DEADLY PARALLEL.” 


to. prevent the common ownership of competing roads, and at the 
same time to prevent secret cutting of rates to favored shippers. 

“The consequences of this are vaster than apparently any have 
dreamed. As the situation now unfolds, the imagination is  in- 
flamed by the stupendous changes made possible by this 'govern- 
ment policy.. 

“Monopoly is checked and competition promoted, and at the 
same time the character of the competition has been transformed. 

“The competition which forced the common control of com- 
peting railroads was destructive competition. 

“The new competition created by the Government regulation is 
constructive competition. 

“Therefore, instead of rate wars with their fearful wastes, there 
is new railroad construction on an extraordinary scale, the opening 
up of new territory, the development of new enterprises, and as an 
incident of this great change, arealinement of the railroad systems 
under new and masterful leadership. ...... ; 

“ Competition without the restraining power of Government reg- 
ulation meant, therefore, either anarchy or despotism, generally 
the first followed by the second. Competition regulated by law 
should mean peace, activity, and profit. If this proves true, Mr. 
Bryan’s program of government ownership will make little head- 
way. Competition does not necessarily imply cutting rates. 
There is a wide field for competition without that. There is a 
competition of service to the public, of the development of re- 
sources and territory, of inviting new industries and new settlers 
to locate along the line of the road, of reducing the costs of opera- 
tion and the like. That isa kind of competition of which there 
can not be too much, for it means national prosperity.” 


The Manufacturers’ Record, to which we have already referred, 
gives us, by means of statistics, an interesting glimpse of the pres- 
ent situation in the railroad world as compared with that of 1895. 
These figures show an increase between 1895 and 1904 of 31,000 
miles, or 17 per cent., while of cars there was an increase of 505.- 
000, or nearly 4o per cent., and of locomotives 12,000, or about 33 
per cent. To quote further: 

“ The total ton-mileage of freight traffic increased by 85,000,000,000 
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tons, or just a little less than 100 per cent., and the passenger- 
mileage by 9,500,000,000, or 75 per cent. These figures give some 
indication of the very great improvement in the traffic per car and 
per locomotive. With a gain of only 33 per cent. in the number 
of locomotives the freight traffic has increased nearly 100 per cent., 
while the mileage of railroads increased during the period 17 per 
cent. Since 1904 this growth in traffic has gone on still more rap- 
idly, and we are now at a point where the present railroads with 
their present equipment have reached the utmost limit of their 
facilities, and a further increase in traffic would be practically im- 
possible unless there should be a steady expansion in the facilities 
for handling. It is true that the railroads are ordering new rolling 
stock and improving their roadbed, and many of them are double- 
tracking, and some of them in places putting down three and four 
tracks, but it is well worth while considering if we had not reached 
the point where there must either be a breakdown in the handling 
of traffic, a serious curtailment of business, or a broad expansion 
of railroad-building and better equipment of existing roads than 
we have had in the past. 

“The growth which we have seen during the last ten years, 
stupendous as it has been, must of necessity be far exceeded ‘by 
that of the next ten years.” 


The latest report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which gives statistics for the year ending June 30, 1905, shows an 
increase over the preceding year of 9,723 miles in the aggregate 


length of all tracks, of which 3,449 miles represented the extension 
of yard track and sidings. 





THE DEFEAT OF REFORM IN NEW JERSEY. 


YEAR ago State Senator Colby, of New Jersey, at the head 
of the “reform” element in the Republican party, gave the 
State Republican machine and the corporation interests which it 
represented a severe defeat that attracted attention all over the 
country. Senator Colby 
stood for equitable taxa- 
tion of the corporations 
and the release of the 
State from corporation 
rule. In the recent pri- 
maries in New Jersey, 
however, he has been 
even more severely de- 
feated himself by the very 
factions he was thought 
to have silenced a year 
ago. Of the local pa- 
pers, the Newark Mews 
(Ind.), supporting the de- 
feated Colby “reform- 
ers,” declares that “the 
lavish use of money” by 
the machine was the real 
reason for its success. 
It admits, however, that 
George L. Record, the 
candidate of the Colby 
Republicans, and the man 
who was expected to carry the fight against the corporations into 
the Senate, was not a man of sufficient strength to run against 
Senator Dryden, whose nomination, by the primaries, as his own 
successor signalizes the Colby defeat. 

The third cause which 7e Mews enumerates as contributing to 
the defeat of the Colby reformers is their advocacy of the so- 
called “ Bishops’ bill,” the new excise law of the State, which has 
been making some “dry” Sundays and many discontented _liquor- 
dealers. “Beyond all doubt,” says 7ke Mews, “ the liquor-dealers 
everywhere worked with revengeful energy to defeat the Colby re- 
formers . . . and every delegate who had any sympathy with the 
reform movement.” 





STATE SENATOR COLBY, OF NEW JERSEY, 
The head of “reform” politics in the New 
Jersey Republican ranks. 
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The Newark Advertiser (Ind.) considers the stumping tour of 
Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, one of the mistakes of the re. 
form campaign. “New Jersey is a conservative State,” it ob- 
serves, and Senator La s, 
Follette’s speeches “ gave 
a shock to the conserva- 
tive instincts of the State” 
so that “it would have 
been better for the ‘ new 
idea’ if Senator La Fol- 
lette had 
home.” 


remained at 
At the same time 
The Advertiser rejoices 
in the defeat of the Colby- 
ites and is pleased be- 
cause “the Republican 
voters came forward in 
vindication of the party 
record in legislation and 
in rebuke of those who 
have assailed it.” The 
Trenton 77zes (Ind.) im- 
pugns the sincerity of the 
“reformers,” asserting 
that “the purpose of the 
Colby movement is to 
advance the political for- 
tunes of its leaders.” 
Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, is evidently of the same mind. 
He said, as quoted in the New York Evening Sun: “When the 
‘new idea’ apparently became the ‘old idea’ of a struggle for office 
the people were as quick to condemn as they were a year ago to 
approve.” And the Paterson Ca// (Rep.) takes lightly the charges 
of the reformers that the machine was lavish in its use of money. 
It points to the $250 fees of Senator La Follette and other large ex- 
penditures of the reform element, and remarks that it does “not 
know who furnished the Colbyite money,” but it knows it was 
there “apparently ad /ib.” 





UNITED STATES SENATOR DRYDEN, OF 
NEW JERSEY. 


The machine candidate, nominated to succeed 
himself in the Senate. 





SOUTHERN PRESS ON THE ATLANTA 
**“POGROM.” 


TLANTA has written a new chapter in “ The Shame of the 
Cities,’’ exclaims a Northern paper, and the Southern press 
seems to be in practical agreement with this view. The editor of 
The Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., asserts that the re- 
cent rioting and massacre in Georgia’s capital have“ put the South 
to shame”; and to make his condemnation more emphatic he 
points out that in this instance Southern citizens seemed to “ emu- 
late Northern communities in wanton and indiscriminate killing of 
innocent negroes.” Thus, the newspaper accounts, he finds, “ read 
more like a Springfield, Ohio,race riot or a New York negro- 
shooting uprising than the retributive justice which the South is in 
the habit of dealing to the wretches who attack women.” Atlanta, 
he continues, with “its bullets for every black face and its stones 
and sticks for all black bodies,” has “reproduced Chicago scenes 
in the South, overthrown whatever of justice there may have been 
in lynch law, and applied a cleaver to that bond of confidence 
which the innocent negro of the South felt in the justice of the 
white man of this section.” 

For the benefit of Northern readers Mr. John Temple Graves, 
one of the most prominent characters in Georgia, publishes in sev- 
eral papers simultaneously an account of the conditions and events 
which culminated in the atrocities of September 22. We here 
quote from his own paper, the Atlanta Georgian: 


“The Atlanta race riot is due to the cumulative provocation of 
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a series of assaults by negroes upon white women, which, in num- 
ber, in atrocity, and in unspeakable audacity, are without a paral- 
lel in the history of crime among Southern negroes. 

“There have been eleven assaults or attempted assaults within 
the past seven weeks. Of these fiends only four have been appre- 
hended and seven have escaped scot free, and are now at large in 


the community....... ia 


“It is utterly impossible to reach an explanation of this tidal wave 
of crime. Whether it be due to the lust begotten by the sultry 
and torrid weather, whether it be due to the remarkable increase 
of the cocain habit among the negroes, whether it has been stirred 
by the revolutionary harangues of a local newspaper ; whether it 
has come from the frequenting of low liquor-dives on Decatur 
Street in which are exposed the pictures of nude white women, or, 
as is more likely, from all these causes combined, it is certain that 
Atlanta nor any other Southern city has ever passed through such 
a horrid carnival of the unspeakable crime as during the closing 
weeks of the present summer. ...... 

“Every thoughtful citizen has realized that Atlanta has been 
sleeping upon a volcano for weeks. 

“Under these conditions Saturday afternoon was drawing to a 
close. There had been an attempt at rape for each of the three 
preceding days right in the heart of the city. The regular after- 
noon editions of the city papers came out on time without an addi- 
tion to the gruesome record, and people breathed easier. 

“ Half an hour later an afternoon extra appeared announcing that 
there had been four rapes attempted in swift succession within the 
hour, two of which had been successful. Another paper issued 
an extra, and in one short hour the populace of Atlanta was ina 
frenzy of excitement. By seven o’clock the first crude and im- 
promptu organization was formed. And from seven o’clock until 
an hour after midnight Atlanta passed through the throes of a 
riot which has had no approximation in Southern history. 

“The lid of the volcano was off at last. 

“Monstrous things were done in the name of retaliation. Old 
and young negroes, ne- 
groes good and bad, in- 
nocent and guilty, were 
cut and slashed and 
killed. Toevery plea for 
mercy was shouted back 
the fierce response, ‘You 
had no mercy on our 
women, and we will have 
none on you.’” 


For five hours, accord- 
ing to the Atlanta Comstz- 
tution, a frenzied mob, 
10,000 strong, ruled the 
city. During this time 
negroes were shot down 
at sight and cut or beaten 
to death. When at last 
the combined efforts of 
civil and military author- 
ities had restored some- 
thing of order, at leasta 
score of innocent negroes 

had been murdered and 
Of Atlanta. He reduced the hysteria of the 
mob with streams from the city fireengines. more than a hundred 
wounded. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal describes this saturnalia of blood as “‘a sudden 
atavism, when civilization stepped aside and all sane beings gazed 
on aghast at what they saw”; and it points out that the mob 
achieved nothing but “its own morbid joy and a revelry of murder 
and anarchy.” The Macon Ze/egraph is reminded by the events 
in Atlanta that the race problem now confronts the whole South 
“in a manner that admonishes her that she can no longer neglect 
to deal with it intelligently, and not for gain or politics.” 

Judge Broyles, recorder of the Atlanta City Court, interviewed 
by a Northern newspaper correspondent, expresses his individual 
belief that “the whole trouble started in rough horse-play.” To 
quote further: ‘It was the rough element, out to indulge them- 





MAYOR WOODWARD, 








selves to the utmost; and I do not believe that the idea of aven- 
ging assaults was the real object of their attacks on defenseless 
negroes.” 

The Atlanta Comstitution admits that the mob spirit “ was at one 
time becoming careless 
of race and color in its . 
hunger for further hor- 
rible nourishment.” We 
read : 








“ This was shown in the 
act of a white mob in 
firing into a group of 
white militiamen and 
white citizens. It was 
shown in the frenzied 
blows dealt whites who, 
inadvertently, stood in 
the way of members of 
the mob. It was shown 
in the rough handling of 
street-car conductors and 
motormen who attempted 
to rush their cars out of 
the danger zone. Such 
indications can not but 
strike apprehension into 
the mind of the conserva- 
tive thinker.” 

















GOVERNOR TERRELL, 
On many sides it is as- Of Georgia. When the police proved unable 


to cope with the situation he called upon the 
serted that the outbreak State militia to clear the streets. 
in Atlanta is largely trace- 


able to the influence of sensational journalism in that city. Ac- 
cording to despatches, the Fulton County Grand Jury made the 
following presentment: 


“Believing that the sensational manner.in which the: afternoon 
newspapers of Atlanta have presented to the people the news" of 
the various criminal acts recently committed in this county has 
largely influenced the creation of the spirit animating the mob of 
last Saturday night, and that the editorial utterances of the Atlanta 
JVvews for some time past have been calculated to create a disre- 
gard for the proper administration of the law and to promote the 
organization of citizens to act outside of the law in the punish- 
ment of crime; 

“And believing further that the distribution by the Atlanta’ 
iVews of sensational extras on Saturday night among excited men 




















“1 WONDER WHAT'S DOING OVER IN RUSSIA?” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plazm Dealer. 
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and boys greatly inflamed the crowd and promoted the formation 
of the mobs; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the sensationalism of the afternoon papers in 
the presentation of the criminal news to the public prior to the 
riots of Saturday night, especially in the case of the Atlanta 
News, deserves our severest condemnation, and we trust that in 
the interest of law and order in Fulton County there may be a ces- 
sation of such journalistic methods.” 

“The most appalling and pathetic thing for both whites and 
blacks in connection with the Atlanta affair,” says the Washington 
Evening Star, is that probably not a single guilty person fell a 
victim to the mob’s fury.” The same paper urges that Southern 
cities are not adequately policed. We read: 


“In every city are whisky-shops and brothels of the lowest de- 
scription; and there congregate the fiends in human form, black 
and white, who make all the trouble. And yet the policemen are 
comparatively few and are poorly paid. If necessary, there 
should be a policeman on every corner, and another in the middle 
of the block, in exposed localities.” 

The Baltimore ews points out that “not only the mob violence, 
but also the negro outrages which provoked it, followed upon a 
political victory of the extreme anti-negro faction.” Mr. Graves, 
whom we have already quoted, believes that such riots are likely 
to occur again, and he can suggest no remedy except the separa- 
tion of the races. He admits, however, that for some time prior 
to the outbreak negro editors, preachers, and teachers in Atlanta 
had been cooperating loyally with the better people among the 
whites in their efforts to influence and restrain the vicious black 
element in the city. 

The Richmond 7imes-Dispatch and the New Orleans 77mes- 
Democrat stand almost alone in their efforts to defend the rioters. 
The former paper asserts that “ the negroes are bringing this ven- 
gence upon their own heads.” Zhe Times-Democrat elaborates 
the same statement. We there read: 


“The actual criminals were not at hand, and the mob struck at 
what it could find. Unjust as this appears, it is the injustice which 
pervades human nature, and has as its basis self-preservation. 
Terrorizing a race was the only protection that presented itself to 
the men whose homes had been outraged and the persons of those 
whom it was their duty to protect had been attacked. Nor is it 
safe to say that the negroes mobbed were entirely innocent of the 
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A FEW SHOTS AT THE KING'S ENGLISH. 

““What Mr. Roosevelt means is to scrap the English language. : He 
is a patriot, nota pottering philologist.’—London Saturday Review. 
—Kemble in Collier’s Weekly. 
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REFORM IS IN THE AIR. 
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offense for which punishment was meted out. It has been the ex- 
perience of the South that such scoundrels as these brutal negroes 
if they are not absolutely protected and concealed by members of 
their own race, at least have no fear of discovery through them, 
whatever knowledge they may possess of the crime. If the indif. 
ferent negro is to suffer vicariously for the crimes of the more de- 
based of his race the fault is largely his and is due to his failure 
to do anything to prevent the crime which produces these out. 
breaks. The race as a race is making the conditions from which 
it has and will continue to suffer, and the victims of mob violence 
will not receive any sympathy from those whose sympathy would 
be valuable to them.” 


Whatever the remedy, says the Columbia Sfaée, “it is not in 
lawlessness by whites; it is not in the slaughter of innocent ne. 
groes; it is not in making the race ignorant.” “A Southerner” 
who writes to the Columbia (S. C.) State asserts that “much of 
this trouble is caused by the vile, low, contemptible cohabitation 
of self-styled Southern gentlemen with negro women.” It is a 
Southern man who makes this statement ; a Southern newspaper 
that prints it. 





OUR PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IN CUBA. 


ITH the landing of a detachment of American marines on 
September 28 to guard the Treasury in Havana, armed in- 
tervention in Cuba became a fact. The next step was the procla- 
mation of a provisional government with Secretary Taft as provis- 
ional governor, for the restoration of order and public confidence. 
The crisis was precipitated by a course of action on the part of 
President Palma which seems to have shattered his erstwhile pop- 
ularity with the American press. Not only did he resign his office 
at a crucial moment in his country’s troubles, but his partizans in 
Congress prevented the assembling of a quorum to accept his res- 
ignation and to choose his successor. This procedure left the is- 
land without a government, and forced the hand of Secretary Taft. 
In his proclamation to Congress President Palma referred to “a 
so-called American commission of peace” “ working in this capi- 
tal.” Vice-President Capote, of the Moderate party, soon after- 
ward made a fiery speech against the Americans, asserting that 
they had come to Cuba to help the rebels humiliate the real Cuban 
patriots and to “depose with great hypocrisy the constituted 

















THE LAST DITCH. 


“So they demand reform? I shall give themspelling reform.” 
—Reynolds in the Tacoma Ledger. 
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Photograph, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 











OUR PEACE COMMISSION LANDING AT HAVANA. 


The two men just stepping ashore and received by the hatless group of three are Secretary Taft and Mr. Bacon. The man on the teft 1n the group of three is the 
Mayor of Havana. The other disembarking passenger wearing a silk hat is Mr. Morgan, our Minister to Cuba. Embracing are General Manacol and an American 


military attaché. 


Government.” This bitterness is due to a suggestion on the part 
of Secretary Taft that the situation might be clarified by submit- 
ting the claims of the warring factions to the arbitrament of a 
popular election. In a despatch from Havana to the New York 
Sun we read: 


“The Moderate clique, which Vice-President Capote and Sena- 
tor Dolz control and which is said to have taken so prominent a 
part in the alleged outrages committed in the campaign and elec- 
tions of last year, now fear the revenge of the Liberals, if the lat- 
ter come into power as the result of the proposed new elections 
suggested by Secretary Taft. They will feel safe only under the 
American flag.” 


The Philadelphia Press finds on both sides “the inherent weak- 
ness of Spanish-American public men, unwilling to accept the 
give-and-take concession and compromise on which self-govern- 
ment and free institutions rest.” When before in all modern his- 
tory, asks the New York Commercial, has a great and powerful 
government, without lust of domain, so pleaded with a smaller and 
weaker government to conserve its independence? Says the New 
York Press: 


“The transparent attitude of the Palma party in Cuba makes the 
gorge of political decency rise. It has been ‘caught with the 
goods on’ by Secretary Taft and the rest of the commission sent 
to the island by President Roosevelt. It can not get away with 
the plunder, but rather than have the property go to the rightful 
owners it would turn it over tosome one else having no more right 
to it than Palma. That one having no more right than Palma is 
the United States. The despotic President is trying to force a 
situation where if he can not hold the Government the people of 
Cuba who have risen against him can not. He desires to resign, 
not to restore in Cuba constitutional self-government, with peace 





and order, but to prevent the Liberal party from taking part in the 
Government, tho it has the support of the people. He would 
throw away the independence of Cuba rather than have the Liber- 
als give to the people what they won against the Spaniards. . . 
But the people of the United States will be as reluctant to destroy 
Cuban independence as Palma has been eager with his dog-in-the- 
manger posture. ...... 

“ Unquestionably we shall see the Cubans making another ex- 
periment at self-government with the sanction and assistance of 
the United States, which desires to fulfil all its Spanish-war 
pledges in both the letter and the spirit.” 


The Evening Mail, on the other hand, thinks that we are sit- 
ting by the deathbed of the Cuban Republic, and that it is a death 
by suicide. The Evening Post warns us that the Cubans are fiery 
folk, and adds: “ Tell it notin Madrid. Yet the opinion of army 
officers seems to be that it will be necessary soon to take the field 
against Cuban guerrillas.” 

Governor Taft’s proclamation, which was well received, reads 
in part as follows: 


“The provisional government hereby established will be main- 
tained only long enough to restore order, peace, and public confi- 
dence, by direction of and in the name of the President of the 
United States, and then to hold such elections as may be neces- 
sary to determine on those persons upon whom the permanent 
government of the Republic should be devolved. 

“In so far as is consistent with the nature of a:provisional gov- 
ernment, established under the authority of the United States this 
will be a Cuban government, conforming with the Constitution of 
Cuba. The Cuban flag will be hoisted as usual over the Govern- 
ment buildings of the island; all the executive departments and 
provincial and municipal governments, including that of the city of 
Havana, will continue to be administered as under the Cuban 
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Republic ; the courts will continue to administer justice, and all the 
laws not in their nature inapplicable by reason of the temporary 
and emergent character of the Government will be in force.” 


The Wall Street Journal reminds the Cubans that revolutions 
are expensive, while the New York 7Zzmes wonders whether the 
islanders realize that they must foot the bills. Says the latter 
paper: 

“While the fighting was going on the despatches every day 
brought news of sugar-plantations destroyed, of tobacco factories 
burned, of railroad bridges blown up and rolling-stock demolished. 
The greater part of the property destroyed belonged to foreigners. 
Compensation will have to be made to them, and it will be made 
out of the Cuban Treasury. If we are compelled to administer 

the affairs of the Cuban Republic, foreign investors in Cuban in- 
 dustries will look to us for a prompt adjustment of their losses. 
Damages can be more correctly assessed while the incidents are 
fresh and the witnesses at hand, and it may be expected that just 
claims will be allowed without much delay. They will be paid 
out of the Cuban Treasury or by the levying of taxes. Probably 
the Cubans did not think of all these things when they began fly- 
ing at each other’s throats. 

“The cost of American adminjstration in Cuba will of course be 
paid out of Cuban revenues.” 
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Cuba is to remain Cuba in spite of itself, comments the New 
York Tribune on Secretary Taft’s proclamation. And it suspects 
that the Cubans are being treated better than they or their leaders 
have deserved. Zhe Morning Telegraph, reading the signs differ. 
ently, remarks that “the Republic of Cuba may not be dead ex.: 
actly, but it is in a state of suspended animation and is likely to 
remain so for many years.” Other papers think that Secretary 
Taft’s decisive action has cleared the air and that now thévfuture 
of Cuba is for the Cubans to decide. Much stress is laid, how- 
ever, on the importance of a thorough disarmament on the part of 
the insurgents, and we are reminded that after the war with Spain 
ancient and obsolete weapons were surrendered in exchange for 
the Government’s premium of $75 each, while mausers and dther| ; 
effective weapons were concealed for a future emergency. Says; 
the New York Wordd, after emphasizing the absolute necessity of 
good faith since Secretary Taft has plighted his word as,to the 
honesty of our intentions in reentering the island: ; 








“Before the United States withdraws again it will need to en- 
force not merely an‘armistice but lasting peace inCuba. Whatits 
prospects of success will be can not even be guessed until after. 
the new elections.” 














Wuere is General Shafter and his hammock?—The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

THE Cuban insurrectionists don’t relish telling their troubles to the marines: 
—The Baltimore Sun. 

‘“*Is Guba Americanized?’’ asks an exchange. Yes—South-Americanized.— 
The Rochester Post-Express. 

MEANTIME Spain retires behind a morning newspaper and makes a noise 
like a giggle—The Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

WE 2an not very well hold that election frauds prove the inability of the 
Cubans to govern themselves.—The Dallas News. 

Cusa will never succeed in governing itself as long as its other name for 
minority is revolution.—The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Ir Cuban independence is to meet its Waterloo, Secretary Bonaparte ought 
to be an the spot when it happens.—The Atlanta Journal. 

Ir Cuba is taken into Uncie Sam’s family there will probably be times when 
she will have to eat her meals standing.—The Toledo Blade. 

It is lucky that the Cubans want the United States to arbitrate their quarrel, 
as the United States was going to do it anyway.—The Chicago News. 

Some day the Cubans may learn that the proper thing to do when they are 
defeated for office is to start a reform move nent.—The Toledo Blade. 

EVERYTHING goes to indicate that Mr. Palma would be a very good President 
if the people would allow him to preside-—The New York Evening Mail. 
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HE’S BEEN STUNG ONCE BEFORF. 
—Jamieson inthe Pittsburg Dispatch. 


SOME CUBAN SNAP-SHOTS, 






He hasn't said anything about it, but it is believed that down in his heart 
President Palma is unalterably opposed to a third term.—The Newark News. 






Ir the Cuban belligerents refuse the olive branch, perhaps something else 
can be offered them that will do the business all right.—The Philadelphia 
Press. 







THIS time the rebellion in Cuba will have to be put down without the aid of 
the Rough Riders, as they are all busy holding down government jobs.—The 
Washington Post. - ' 


es 
THE generally inebriated condition of affairs in Cuba would indicate that 
England had been superseded in its title to the phrase ‘‘ tight little island,”"— 
The Kansas City Star. 


PERHAPS the anti-imperialists can now get some kind of an idea of the fun 


we could start in the Philippines by turning the government over to the natives. 
—The Washington Post. 










In volunteering to resign the Presidency, Palma reminds one of the man who 
refused to ride on the freight train after the brakeman had thrown him off.— 
The Los Angeles Express. 


THE Cuban insurgents’ custom of opening fire indiscriminately upon all 
automobiles is apt to prejudice a good many pedestrians over here in their 
favor.—The New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

PRESIDENT Pata refusing to allow an election to decide the troubles in 


Cuba reminds us of the fellows up here who fight investigations for fear that 
they might be vindicated.—The Peoria Journal. 




























Uncie Sam—“ And to think I just bought it for him brand new 
seven years ago.” —Brinkerhoff inthe Toledo A/ade. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE OPTIMISM OF WILLIAM II. 


HORNET'’S nest is stirred up in the German press by the 
Kaiser's recent speeches at Breslau. The “flamboyant 
type” of his rhetoric (to use the language of the London Sfectaior) 
is illustrated by his eulogy of Frederick the Great and his condem- 
nation of pessimists. As reported in German papers he said, 
speaking of God and Frederick, “ As the great King was never for- 
saken by his old Ally, even so our fatherland and this beautiful 
province will always remain dear to Him.” Of pessimism he is 
reported to have declared in tones of vehemence: “The world 
belongs to the living, who alone are in the right. I can not toler- 
ate pessimists, and would bid the man whose head is filled with 
gloomy thoughts and forebodings and who is not fit for his work 
toget out! He can, if he likes, find out a better country.” 

The “groundless optimism ” of the Emperor is thus rebuked by 
the Berlin Posz, a calm and Conservative organ: 

“For the past fourteen years the most emphatic public utter- 
ances of the Kaiser have awakened a responsive echo in the hearts 
of the people. We are sorry to find at this moment that among 
the best and most upright patriots of Germany the opinion pre- 
vails, as they look anxiously toward the future, that events of the 
last year have furnished quite sufficient reason for pessimistic 
speculation. Pessimism is bad when it exaggerates the present 
danger to which we are exposed. But the optimism which lightly 
overlooks disagreeable truths is equally perilous. It sees things in 
a rosy light, while they are absolutely perilous, and treats with friv- 
olous disregard the dangers that threaten us at home or abroad.” 

A covert rebuke to William II. is also conveyed in the words of 
the Agrarian organ, the Deutsche Tageszeitung (Berlin), which run 
as follows: 

“Save us from alarmist pessimism, which paralyzes courage 
and action, and destroys the peace of the country. But, above 
everything, save us from being oblivious to the real and serious 
perils of our own time, from denying their existence or painting 





HOMES OF VARIOUS KINDS—A SOCIAL STUDY. 
And the Kaiser wonders why men are pessimists! 
—Weakre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


them inroseate hues. As the Governor of the Province of Silesia 
said, that would be an untruthful and an unworthy course to take.” 


The overpopulation of Germany, says the organ of the National 


Liberal party, the Wational Zeitung (Berlin), is now a peril to the 


country, and by his excessively optimistic utterances the Kaiser 
shows himself utterly astray “as to what the general people think 
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and say and desire.” The Germania (Berlin), organ of the Cen- 
ter, declares that failure has marked the course of German poli- 
tics for the last four years, and if the Kaiser knows more than 
those who judge only from published facts, he ought at least to 
treat pessimists with forbearance. The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin 

















BERNHARD DERNBURG, 
The banker of American training who has been appointed by 
Prince von Buelow director of the long-mismanaged German Colonial 
Office. 


thinks the imperial orator may be referring to Buelow, and re- 
marks: 


“We do not know at whom the words of the German Kaiser 
were aimed, we only know that pessimism is very much more judi- 
cious than overweening confidence. Pessimism is exemplified by 
the attitude of Scharnhorst, Clausewitz, and Gneisenau on the 
eve of the battle of Jena. Baron von Stein was an arrant pessim- 
ist. From this utterance of the Kaiser neither the skeptic nor the 
pessimist can plainly see what the speaker is driving at, and it 
would be highly satisfactory if some official explanation were pub- 
lished. Possibly this duty would devolve upon the responsible 
statesman von Buelow.” 


The same attitude is taken by the Kdlnische Zeitung. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung thinks the Kaiser’s reference to the man un- 
fit for his work and of pessimistic mood might lead us to believe 
that “ his own head was filled with gloomy thoughts and forebod- 
ings”; and 7he Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette (Lon- 
don), referring to the allusion to God contained in the Breslau 
speeches, observes: 


“It is deeply unfortunate that the Kaiser, a man and a monarch 
whose abilities are beyond question, should be unable to open his 
mouth without allowing something ludicrous to escape. The 
same criticism applies, of course, to telegrams. But they are an- 
other story, needing a volume to themselves. Asa matter of fact 
we do not fora moment suppose that his Majesty wished to be 
either irreverent or ridiculous at a provincial banquet at Breslau. 
. . . Many persons, in Germany as elsewhere, may resent this 
undue familiarity with Omnipotence; others will be moved rather 
to smiles than to indignation. Yet in the speaker’s own mind, no 
doubt, there was nothing incongruous in the statement. The 
Kaiser was only expressing that passionate insistence on the aid 
of heaven which has animated all, from Epaminondas to Crom- 
well or to Kuropatkin, who believed in the justice of their cause. 
If Breslau had been a battle-field the extravagance might have 
passed. At a banquet it was another blunder.”—Zrans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SHALL PARIS EAT STALE BREAD? 


HE Sabbatarian law recently passed by the Lower and Upper 
Houses of the French Parliament has caused a great com- 
motion in Paris and elsewhere, as reflected in the comments of the 
press. The Municipal Council has interpreted the law to the effect 
that the banks, bazars, furniture-stores, women’s and men’s cloth- 
ing and furnishing shops, etc., are to be closed. Journeymen 
bakers and their employees are not to work on Sunday. This 
feature of the law has perhaps caused the greatest excitement in 
a city whose bread has been famous for a thousand years and 
where hot or at least fresh bread is always in demand Monday 
morning. The bakers of Paris have risen up in verbal, if not, as 
elsewhere in the country, in actual revolt, against the law, a law 
which is occupying the attention of the French press, not as a re- 
ligious, but as a social question. It is intended to give leisure to 
the toilers of the country, we are told ; and while shopping in gen- 
eral is forbidden, restaurants and bars with some other establish- 
ments which minister to bodily refreshment are allowed to be 
open. The law has given cause for endless discussfon, and the 
question of stale bread has convulsed the bakers and housekeepers 
of Paris and other great cities, says the /7garo of the metropolis. 
Here are its words: 

“This is the question of the hour: Will the bakers make us eat 
stale bread? The question has not yet been decided, and the 
bakers themselves are loth to express their opinion. Their jour- 
neymen demand the establishment of shifts, and, since this seems 
impossible to arrange, they clamor a day off ex masse. This point 
has caused conflict. At Rouen the journeymen bakers have gone 
on strike, their employers have given way, and the experiment of 
working by shifts has been made.” 

In Paris, however, it is impossible to employ this expedient, and 
the paper quoted above reports the statement of a director ina 
large establishment who declares that the day off by means of 
working his people by shifts is quite impossible in Paris. In 
winter Paris is full of unemployed people who can be taken in to 
make up by their services for the loss of the one dayin seven. In 
summer these people move off to country places and seaside resorts 
and consequently can not be relied upon forhelp. As this authority 
says: ‘‘ If during two, three, or four months it were possible for us 
to procure capable extra help so as to obey the law asit is, it would 
be absolutely impossible to do so when these extras are employed 
in the environs of Paris, in watering-places, and at the seaside.” 

Paris, therefore, is in danger of being forced to eat stale bread, 
altho some writers in the newspapers think that this will be the 
least of the injuries inflicted on the people by this new law, which 
is viewed by the London Ox¢look as “an attempt to assimilate the 
French and English ideas of Sunday,” which it humorously in- 
cludes “among the immediate results of the evzente cordiale.” 

Marcel Prévost, one of the most brilliant and popular of modern 
novelists and dramatists in France, argues in support of Napo- 
leon’s dictum, “It is contrary to divine right to forbid man work- 
ing on Sunday. . . . Since the people eat every day, they ought 
to be allowed to work every day.” Mr. Prévost, writing in the 
Figaro, says that this new law interferes with the profits of the 
employer and the salary of the employed. It asserts and empha- 
sizes the ancient heresy that labor issuffering. “To all excepting 
certain shirkers, labor is not only an economic necessity, but a 
delight.” Idleness, on the other hand, is not happiness. “Look 
ata clerk in government employ,” he says. On Sunday he does 
harder work to obtain his little pleasure than he ever does during 
ihe rest of the week. A real vacation is nothing more than lib- 
erty, freedom from compulsion. Compulsory rest is not liberty 
any more than the leisure of a convict is liberty. The liberty 
which is accorded by this law to the ordinary toiler is liberty “ to 
wander gloomily through the dead streets of the city, eating stale 
bread, with coid or rancid meats as a relish.”— 7ranslations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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TWO GERMAN POPES. 


ITH the election of Father Francis Xavier Wernz to be 
General of the Jesuits, the French, to judge from their 
newspaper comment, are convinced that both the “ black” and the 
“white” popes are now under German influence. Even the con- 
servative and dignified Paris 7emfs speaks of them as “the two 
German popes.” A Protestant Kaiser is master of the Vatican, 
says the Petite République (Paris), and has added another trump 
to his hand in the appointment of the new general of that order 
which has been described by its enemies as “a naked sword whose 
hilt is at Rome, and whose point is everywhere.” ‘“ By this ap- 
pointment he secures the support of the Catholics at home and 
can now shuffle or stack the cards as he likes in France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and in every country under papal influence.” The 
Matin (Paris) is filled with forebodings even more dire and thinks 
the Jesuits have plotted to arrange the present clash between the 
Pope and the French Republic with a view to render it impossible 
for secular clergy to minister in France. The Jesuits will rush in, 
provide public worship for French Catholics, and fill the places of 
the ousted seculars. To quote: 


“Rome has combined with Berlin to exclude our French priests 
from their livings, and render German Jesuitism supreme in 
France. The question is nowa political and no longer a religious 
question. Shall we rule our own land, or must we sufrender 
France to a mysterious policy, concocted abroad between the 
Italian Pope and the German Kaiser?” 


The above is a good specimen of the alarmed tone in which the 
French press comment on the election, which the leading French 
organ, the Paris Zewps, quoted above, is inclined to regard as an 
act of papal retaliation. Speaking of “the intimate relations es- 
tablished between ‘the two halves of God,’ Pope and Emperor,” 
the Zemps observes: 


“Shall we say that this union, threatening as it is to our coun- 
try, has been partly brought about by the proceedings of the 
French Government? This is undoubtedly true. It is only just 
to say that the ministry is merely reaping what it has sown.. 
Father Wernz belongs to the ‘no-compromise ’ party and counseled 
the Pope to reject the Law of Separation. His election, over 
which the Pope rejoiced, can not be agreeable to France, and we 
now realize how inconsistent, maladroit, and impotent was the 
policy of the anticlericals as it has prevailed for the past seven 
years. Perhaps the present incident will be a lesson which may 
preserve us in future from hasty and improvident legislation, such 
as aims at righting imaginary abuses, but creates new dangers 
without obviating those that are real.” 


These suspicions of the French press, however, are treated as 
absurd by the German papers, including Prince von Buelow’s 
official organ, the Sweddeutsche Reichs-Correspondenz (Carl\sruhe). 
The German Government had nothing in the world to do with the 
election of the Jesuit general, says the Koluische Zeitung, adding: 


“The Jesuit order works on international lines, and when the 
assembled Jesuits at Rome called a German to the highest office 
in their company, there is no possible reason for supposing that 
they expected the new general of their order to pursue any other 
course than that taken by his predecessor. It is not likely that he 
would have been elected had he been credited with political pre- 
dilections which were merely national.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten almost boils over with rage as it 
quotes the surmises of the European press. The condition of 
public opinion is so serious that it urges the Berlin Government to 
act in the matter. Referring to the fact that “in Paris, London, 
and Rome Germany is looked upon as an intriguing, peace-des- 
troying busybody,” this well-informed journal continues : 


“ Under these circumstances we are driven to the conclusion that 
the public must be taught from Berlin to discount and disbelieve 
these views of the hostile foreign press. But it is hard for the 
foreigner to be taught these things. . . . We should therefore 
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consider it necessary that an energetic protest be made in official 
form by our Government to the other governments concerned. 
The contradictions made in our press more or less official in nature, 
as in the Sueddeutsche Reichs-Correspondenz, are futile and are re- 
garded by the reading public of France and England as so many 
lame excuses, only intended to veil the real designs of Germany.” 

Nor do the Austrian papers attribute any political importance 
to Father Wernz’s election. They all echo the declaration of the 
Pester Lloyd, which says: 

“We accept the fact of 
Father Wernz’s election 
with the same feelings as 
if he had been a French- 
man or an Italian. It is 
impossible that this elec- 
tion can have any signifi- 
cance in the politics of 
Germany.” 

The English papers ex- 
hibit a keen interest in the 
views taken by the French 
press with regard to the 
election of this German. 
Some of the London jour- 
nals express a supercilious 
and amazed surprise at the 
excitement of French com- 
ments. But others declare 
that this excitement has 
real justification. 

The Sfectator (London) 
thinks that a political in- Copyright, Ulustrations Bureau, 
terpretation of the event is 
“a little absurd.” The 
Jesuits “have chosen the wisest man among them,” that is all. 
The Standard (London) “can hardly suppose that the Emperor 
busied himself in the interest of Father Wernz or any other 
learned divine from the fatherland,” altho “ with frank patri- 
otism he rejoices in every honor won by the race.” The 
London Zzmes is very cautious, but thinks the French com- 
ments “extremely natural.”— 7rauslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


THE CZAR’S CHILDREN. 
The smallest (on the reader’s right) is the heir apparent. 














ALMosT ! 
—Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette (London). 








THE WOMAN MARTYRS OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


GLOWING tribute to the Russian women who die for the 
revolutionary cause is paid by Henri Rochefort in his paper, 

the /utransigeant (Paris). He is writing apropos of the execution 
of Miss Konolianikoff, the assassin of General Minn. The exam- 
ple of these heroic women, he says, inflames the ardor of their co- 
revolutionists. One hang- 
ing will cost four assassina- 
tions. The women who do 
these daring acts of reck- 
less murder are not like 
the feminine furies of the 
French Revolution and the 
Commune.. Charlotte Cor- 
day herself is a Joseuse in 
comparison with them. 
They are vestals, “ pure as 
the icicle that hangs on Di- 
ana’s temple.” To quote: 


“Altho it is extremely 
difficult to see into the 
mysterious and_ reserved 
heart of a Russian woman 
revolutionary, I have. been 
able at Geneva, where I 
have known many of them, 
to examine their mentality 
at close range. In com- 
parison with these, who are 
so retiring, so simple, so 
little given to words, Char- 
lotte Corday would appear 
theatrical. They clearly 
understand that being destined to give an example of supreme 
daring, they should also give an example of discreet deportment, 
and, let me say, of chastity. It is to be noticed that in the 
numberless legal trials at which they have been indicted, their 
accusers have never succeeded in bringing against them a charge 
of immorality. No human passion excepting the love of country 
is anything to them. The husbands whom they sometimes pre- 
tend to have taken when circumstances compel them to claim a 
protector, are merely brothers in the cause, and nothing but 
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CONTRIVANCE BY WHICH THE CZAR MAY BE ENABLED TO WIT- 
NESS IN SAFETY THE MANEUVERS OF THE RUSSIAN GUARD. 
—Jugend (Munich). 
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brothers. The young assassin of General Minn received in her cell 
no other visitor than her sister, who herself showed a rare courage 
in visiting and kissing the condemned woman, for it is certain that 
the police will take the earliest opportunity of getting rid of this 
close relative of an assassin, a relative to whom may come sooner 
or later the idea of avenging the sister, whom she evidently looks 
upon as an innocent victim.” 


He says that the struggle will still go on between the revolver 
and the gibbet, a struggle exasperated by the youth and innocence 
of these woman martyrs: 


“The execution of Miss Konolianikoff adds fuel to the revolu- 
tionary flame. It can not fail toexcite other assassinations. The 
bomb and the revolver will be the answer to the gibbet, and the 
hangman’s rope, which is expected to cure all political ills, will 
cost dear indeed to those who twisted it. The execution of a revo- 
lutionary woman upon the gallows is the acceptance of a loan from 
fate, for which payment will be strictly demanded. One may 
be sure that now dynamite and nitroglycerin will speak out 
more loudly than ever.”—7Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





GERMAN PROSPERITY AT HIGH TIDE. 


HE tightness of money in Germany during the past summer, 
says the semi-official Continental Correspondence (Berlin), 
springs from the great activity and increased production in the 
German manufacturing centers. The 
banks and shipping companies have been ° 
hard put to it to supply funds and trans- 


portation for the growing trade. The 
details are given as follows: 


“German industrial concerns are at 
present at the high-water mark of pros- 
perity. Many branches of. industry, and 
more especially such as are connected with 
the iron and steel trade, are so over- 
whelmed with orders that they can hardly 
cope with them. The consequence of this 
is an increase in capital, both in the case 
of the banking firms whose resources are 
taxed to the utmost by their industrial 
customers, and as regards the great ship- 
ping companies. The increase of capital 
in the latter case is very characteristic of 
the turn of affairs. This brings with it, 
naturally enough, an increase in the im- 
portation of raw material, and an ex- 
pansion of the @portation of manufac- 
tured articles.” 


Not only has the transportation of goods 
increased during the last few years, but 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN SPAIN. 


7. proclamation of civil marriage by Count Roman 

Spanish Minister of Justice (recently noticed in these col- 
umns), is only the first step, says that Statesman, in an interview 
with the representative of the Paris AZatin, in the “ Europeaniza- 
tion” of Spain, which he has constantly urged upon his Govern- 
ment since the Spanish-American war. “I was resolved,” he says 
“on taking office, not to tolerate the intrusion of another authority 
in the legitimate functions of the state. My democratic past 
guaranteed the work which I proposed, and stamped it with a lofty 
ideal, namely, that of Liberalism in accordance with the tenden- 
cies of contemporary public opinion.” 

While the Spanish Government intends to show all proper rev- 
erence toward the Pope, it is also determined to surrender none of 
its rights and privileges to the Roman Curia. The Count goes on 
as follows: 


ones, 


“TI feel that I ought not to be satisfied with merely pre- 
venting the clergy from invading the sphere of activity proper 
to the civil authority. Iintend to recover also certain rights 
of the state which have weakly been surrendered to the church 
a surrender that has produced a condition of legal confusion 
intolerable in a progressive nation. While the Spanish Gov- 
ernment owes the most profound respect to the Papal See 

it is unanimously determined to solve 
the question of Church and State accord- 
ing to its own light.” 


The Count goes on to say that France 
is not the model of ecclesiastical reform 
in Spain. He protests: 


“We have no idea whatever of restrict: 
ing the liberty of the church. Neither 
its privileges nor its rights run any 
risk from our prosecution of this work 
of reform. Yet we shall prosecute it 
with none the less energy. We have 
begun by the royal order as regards 
civil marriage. This order has merely 
inaugurated the assertion of civil rights 
in certain civil questions over which the 
church should have no control. For 
this purpose a concordat is to be ne- 
gotiated with the Vatican on such a 
basis as would result in introducing 
necessary reforms, in order to ‘Euro- 
peanize’ Spain and bring her up to 
the level of other nations. The Gov- 
ernment desires to be represented at 








wealth and prosperity have been indirectly 
A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF 


the mez.as of enlarging the traveling class, PRINCESS OF GERMANY AND THEIK 


and the result has beena threefold increase 
in the tonnage of the mercantile and passenger navy. To quote: 


“Such demands are being made upon the carrying capacities of 
the shipping companies that these are obliged to add to their fleets. 
But it is not alone the augmentation in freight traffic that is caus- 
ing the additions to the fleets; this is also occasioned by an in- 
creased passenger traffic. The growth of prosperity in Germany 
has brought in its train during the last few years an extraordinary 
multiplication of the number of passengers who undertake sea 
voyages for pleasure. 

“It is therefore not to be wondered at that the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line and the North German Lloyd have simultaneously in- 
creased their capital by $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, respectively. 
After this increase has been made, both these giant undertakings 
will together command a stock and share-capital of some $90,000,- 
000; while the combined fleets of the two companies, after the 
completion of the vessels now building, will have a tonnage of 
1,500,000. Ten years ago, both companies represented a carrying 
capacity of only 540,000 tons. It will thus be seen that the ton- 
nage of the two companies has increased nearly threefold during 
this short period.” 


Rome by an able and judicious am- 
THE CROWN PRINCE AND bassador, and feels sure that the pro- 
INFANT SON. gram it has outlined will meet with 
the approval of the best minds in 
Spain.”—7yranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Our Responsibility for the Cuban Rebellion.— 
The Pan-American Congress at Rio de Janeiro, which was pro- 
jected by American ambition, says the Efoca (Madrid), a Clerical, 
Conservative organ, is largely responsible for the recent Cuban 
outbreak. To quote: 


“When the Congress at Rio de Janeiro came to a close—and 
this Congress was nothing more than a new attempt of the United 
States to assume a sort of protectorate over the Spanish-American 
world—the insurrection broke out, as if with the intention of pro- 
voking the intervention of the White House,as was foreseen and 
announced in the famous Platt Amendment. Yet at that very Con- 
gress, and by the mouth of the special representative of the Union, 
it was announced thateach of the American republics should work 
in union for the maintenance of their individual independence. 
Strange that this union is so difficult to realize, and the only attempt 
made to secure it should in some way involve the most serious 
complications.” — 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WHAT A WAVE CAN DO. 


ROBABLY the greatest single effort that is capable of being 
directly observed and estimated is that of agreat storm wave 
preaking against an obstacle. It has proved difficult to construct 
masses of masonry for lighthouses and jetties of such size and 
weight that the impact of water under such circumstances will not 
displace them. Instances of the power of waves, and descriptions 
of some attempts to measure or calculate it, are given in Za a- 
ture (Paris), by R. Bounin. Says this writer: 


“The power of waves is . . . the sum of two efforts, one dy- 
namic and due to the orbital movement of the water particles, the 
other static, and dependent on the height of the center of gravity 
of the mass raised above its normal position. Theory and obser- 
vation seem to show that the total power of waves is divided 
equally between these static and dynamic effects. 

“If a body of water meets the wall of a structure, there is a 
shock, and this is most violent atthe water surface, diminishing 
with the depth. . . . At the moment of meeting, jets of water rise 
sometimes to very great heights. . . . Thus at the old Eddystone 
lighthouse the waves sometimes rose to a height of 75 feet, over- 
topping the cupola that surmounted the lantern. At the jetty at 
Cherbourg breakers 115 feet high have been seen... . When 
these fall with accelerated speed they often, even in deep water, 
undermine the structure and cause it to fall. This is notably the 
case with sea-walls, . . . and it is also true of the piles of rock 
that serve as the foundations of jetties. Thereare also produced, 
at the moment of shock, reflex waves, which, by their interference 
with those coming up behind, neutralize some and augment the in- 
tensity of others, resulting in concentrated shocks of great power. 

“The maximum power of waves is a subject that has long been 
studied, without being positively settled. It is a very complex 
one, like that of the effect of wind on structures. This power is 
undoubtedly very great, however, in certain cases. Thus, at the 
breakwater of the port of Wick, on the northeastern coast of Scot- 
land, a monolith of concrete weighing 1,350 tons was displaced in 
1871, during a storm, and overturned on the supporting rock 
masses. In 1877, at this same breakwater, another monolith of 
2,600 tons, that replaced the former, was also displaced. At the 
Cherbourg jetty in 1836, during a storm, blocks of stone weighing 
four tons were thrown into the sea below, and huge concrete blocks 
were moved 20 meters [66 feet], some being completely overturned. 
During the building of the Dhuheartoch lighthouse, in 1872, four- 
teen stone blocks weighing two tons each and locked together . 
were thrown into the sea from a height of 50 feet above its level. 
. .. Many other instances of this kind could be given. 

“Starting from such facts, attempts have been made to calcu- 
late the power of the waves that displaced these masses, but the 
results have not been conclusive. Such calculations depend on 
hypotheses regarding friction and the strength of cements, and on 
formulas of the strength of materials whose application appears to 
be doubtful in the case of such enormous forces.” 


In 1842, the writer goes on to say, the English engineer Thomas 
Stevenson attempted to measure these forces with an instrument 
that he devised for the purpose, consisting of pistons acting on 
powerful springs. This was able, however, only to give the maxi- 
mum pressure of a wave at a given moment and on a very small 
element of surface. More recently, Captain Gaillard, of the United 
States Army, has constructed improved instruments with which he 
has measured both the static and the dynamic effects of waves, 
chiefly in Lake Superior. His conclusion is that the effect of a 
mass of water on a vertical wall is the same as that of a current of 
water with the same surface as that struck, having the speed of 
propagation of the wave plus that of the orbital motion of its par- 
ticles. The writer suggests also that a careful measurement of the 
length, height, speed, and periodicity of waves would enable us to 
make a comparative table of their power, tho this could not be 
given absolutely in pounds or tons. Something like this is now 
being done by the French Lighthouse Administration. Mr. Bounin 
goes on to say: 
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“We thus see how difficult it is to get at the power of waves 
exactly. Stevenson, at the conclusion of his numerous experi- 
ments, stated that the maximum pressure at Skerryvore . light- 
house, Scotland, in violent tempests, was 30 tons to the square 

“Mr. Quinette de Rochmont, inspector-general of roads and 
bridges, in his work on maritime engineering, estimates that on 
the coast of France and Algeria the pressure is not over zo tons. 


G 
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STEVENSON’S DEVICE TO MEASURE THE FORCE OF WAVES. 


Waves producing pressures of 15 to 18 tons are rare, he says, and 
occur only on the rocky coasts of the Atlantic. He adds that 
when the wave breaks ona gentle slope its power would appear 
not to exceed 8 to 10 tons to the square meter. Finally, in 
most of our ports, damage to masonry structures may be caused 
by pressures of 4 to 6 tons. These figures, of course, apply 
only to the case of direct shock, for in oblique shock, which is 
more frequent, the force of the water is much less.”— 7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





MAN’S WILL AND NATURE’S LAWS. 


RE the laws of nature such as to preclude the exercise of free 

will by human beings? The question of free will is a very 

old one. This particular phase of it is taken up in Cosmos (Paris, 

No. 1126) by Pierre Courbet, who notes that in place of the meta- 

physical arguments formerly advanced by advocates of determin- 

ism, these advocates are now inclined to rely upon considerations 

based on physical science. In particular he takes up the argu- 

ment from the modern doctrine of energy, which he states and 
analyzes as follows: 


“Since, by the principle of the conservation of energy, the vari- 
ation of the total energy of the universe is zero, the work done by 
exterior forces must also be zero; hence, such forces do not exist. 
To put it differently, there is no place in the universe for forces 
outside of the material world; God does not exist, or if He does, 
he does not intervene in our affairs ; also, the human soul has no 
independent existence. ...... 

“ Now it is quite true that as the total energy of the universe is 
constant, the total work done by outside forces must be zero... . 
but it by no means follows that such forces do not exist. ... 
Work is the product of two different quantities, a force and a 
length, and . . . to make it equal zero it is not necessary for the 
force to vanish; it may be the other factor that is equal to zero— 
namely, the distance traveled in the direction of the force. This 
may be the case not only where the point of application does not 
move at all, but also when it returns to the starting-point after de- 
scribing a closed path. Again, the line of travel may be a curve 
always at right angles to the direction of the force, in which case 
the distance factor is still zero. 

“Hence we see that . . . it is absurd to say that because the 
work done by a force is zero the force itself is necessarily zero.” 


Having established this point to his satisfaction, Mr. Courbet 
goes on to show that there is really a place in the organization of 
the universe for the manifestation of activities independent of 
matter. Such activities, he maintains, would be impossible only 
if the sum of all the forces of the universe were unalterable, which, 
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as we have seen, is not true, force being only one of the factors of 
energy. He says: 


“The will of intelligent beings is thus a force acting upon mat- 
ter; and the appearance or disappearance of this force has noth- 
ing to do with the constancy of energy. Free individuals, to reach 
their ends, use the total of the energy in the world, but they need 
neither to increase nor diminish it. . . . It isas absurd to say that 
they can not use this energy because it is constant, as to assert 
that man can not move about in the water because the mass of the 
ocean is invariable. 

“ Again, tho science teaches that the sum of the energy in the 
universe is constant, it also teaches that this energy is continually 
in transformation. Why should not human activity be one of the 
agents of these transformations? . . . And why should this fac- 
ulty of transformation not suffice to assure the free exercise of this 
activity? If I want to go from Havre to New York I take coal 
and I transform the heat-energy that results from its combustion 
into energy of translation, that is, into motion. I do not have to 
create or to dissipate energy; it is sufficient to transform it, and 
this transformation assures me the free exercise of my will power.” 


There is, besides this, Mr. Courbet notes, a mathematical way 
of looking at the question. In general, natural phenomena may 
be represented by equations whose solution involves a number of 
constant quantities. Some of these may be determined by the 
conditions of the phenomenon and by the natural laws to which it 
is subject, of which the conservation of energy is one; but it 
would be too much to assert that all the necessary constants may 
be thus determined, and that there are not some for man to fix. 
According to the values that he chooses, he may then cause the 
phenomenon to alter at will. Thus in an equation of motion, man 
may be at liberty to fix at least the constants determining direc- 
tion. If he goes out for a walk, says the author, he does not vio- 
late the principle of conservation of energy if he turns to right or 
left. This is evident from common sense, but perhaps it is worth 
while, Courbet thinks, to note that it is also good mathematics. 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ALCOHOL AS A MOTOR FUEL. 


OLLOWING Congressional action in the removal of the tax 

from denaturized alcohol, there has been a general expecta- 

tion that the use of alcohol in explosion-motors instead of gaso- 

lene would at once become general. This, according to an edi- 

torial writer in Zhe /ron Age (New York, September 13), is based 
ona misapprehension. He says: 


“The belief that almost immediately the market will be sup- 
plied with perfected engines using alcohol for fuel and that it wil? 
be a very simple matter to convert a gasolene- or kerosene-engine 
for the new fuel, appears to exist pretty much everywhere among 
users and prospective users of combustion-engines, and frequent 
instances are reported of customers deferring purchases of motors 
pending the removal of the tax on alcohol. It is true that many 
designers are at work on the new problem and that manufacturers 
are turning their attention to the new field ; that engines will soon 
be available, in most instances based on German designs, that 
country having taken the initiative in adapting alcohol for fuel, 
and that the designers are working under the imme.ise advantage 
of having back of them the almost innumerable problems of the 
combustion-engine which have been solved for gasolene and 
kerosene. 

“ Nevertheless, it is quite probable that considerable time will 
be spent before the alcohol-engine is developed to the standard of 
the gasolene- and kerosene-engines of to-day. Each fuel presents 
its individual peculiarities, more or less akin, to be sure, but suff- 
ciently distinctive to require extended experiment and exhaustive 
tests in practical use before imperfections in design can be wholly 
eliminated.” 


Some apparently good alcohol-engines, we are told, are now 
ready for the market, but what-they will accomplish remains to be 
demonstratcd, while the gasolene and kerosene-engines have stood 
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the test of experience. As for the adaptation of these latter en- 
gines to the new fuel many of those who attempt it are sure to be 
disappointed. Says the writer: 


“A change in carbureters will not be altogether sufficient, The 
engine designed for one fuel can not use another to advantage 
Gasolene in a kerosene-engine or kerosene in a gasolene-engine 
does not work to advantage, and it is quite as certain that alcohol 
in an engine of another type will not have the same results as the 
fuel for which it was designed, even if it works at all... . The 
problem of the alcohol itself will be one which only time can 
solve. There will be many new producers of alcohol, for the fuel 
can be obtained from almost innumerable sources, including many 
by-products and agricultural products which would otherwise go 
to waste. There will hence probably be many inferior qualities 
on the market, and a standardization will be necessary before users 
can depend upon what they are buying.” , 





CHEAPER LIQUID AIR. 


P to the present time liquid air has remained chiefly an inter- 
esting chemical toy, in spite of the somewhat exaggerated 
predictions that were made at the time of its discovery regarding 
its future use as a motive power and in the arts. Reports that an 
improved process of production invented in England by Knudsen, 
a Dane, has reduced the price to one-sixth, or about two cents a 
gallon, have stimulated fresh discussion about its possibilities. If 
the expense of liquid air has been the only cause of delay in its 
exploitation, this will naturally now go on with rapidity, while if 
the claims made for it are all false, its cheapened production will 
be of no advantage to the world. Sczence (New York, September 
14), relying on a recent consular report, has this to say regarding 
Knudsen’s process and its possible results : 


“The result is secured by purely mechanical means, without an 
atom of added chemicals. Atmospheric air is first purified and 
then compressed by stages to 2,500 pounds to the square inch. It 
is finally reduced to 125 pounds to the square inch, which then 
cools and liquefies the high-pressure air. The oxygen gas pro- 
duced by separating the nitrogen from the iiquid air is claimed to 
be purer than that of the old method, and can be supplied in the 
liquid as well as in the gaseous form. One gallon of liquid air 
equals approximately 128 cubic feet of oxygen gas, which retails 
at six cents per cubic foot. The new price is one cent. Liquid 
air has been successfully used in coal as an explosive, being quite 
safe where fire-damp and other explosive gases exist. Liquid 
oxygen is also used for welding steel pipes, boiler shells, and 
plates for shipbuilding instead of riveting. That oxygen and 
nitrogen can be separated from liquid air and sold retail at $1.20 
per gallon shows great commercial possibilities. The use of nitro- 
gen for agricultural purposes opens yet another field. The matur- 
ing of liquors will be helped by liquid air, as also the preservation 
and purification of milk. As a motive power its use is considered 
to be quite practicable for small powers. The British Govern- 
ment is already carrying out a number of experiments with a view 
to the utilization of liquid air for various purposes.” 


On the other hand, to judge from letters written to Eugineering 
(London), British scientific men are not enthusiastic over liquid 
air, especially as a motive power. Writing to that periodical 
(September 7) William Hampson says: 


“The drivers of automobiles, then, are invited to buy liquid air 
at a price which is 1,200 times as great as that of a quantity of 
steam of equivalent power. 

“Remembering that liquid air is only half as powerful as steam, 
and that it is impossible to mount the most economical engines on 
automobiles, we see that each horse-power-hour would want at 
least 30 pounds of liquid air. A 10-horse-power carriage, there- 
fore, would require for a 10-hour spin 3,000 pounds of liquid air 
to drive the engine. But it is impossible to keep this material 
without a quantity constantly boiling away: so that it would be 
necessary to begin the run with a supply about half as great again 
as is theoretically required—say 4,500 pounds—two tons of the mo- 
tive liquid, at a cost of £112! The tank to store this must havea 
capacity of 72 cubic feet; and asa thick insulation of at least six 
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inches would be required to check the boiling off as much as pos- 
sible, the external dimensions of the tank to be mounted on the 
automobile would be 7 feet by 5 feet by 4 feet. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the design provides for putting it on a tender coupled on 


hind. ale ; 
be It is remarkable what optimism has characterized the proceed- 


ings of liquid-air companies in the past, and enabled them to build 
and maintain the highest hopes on an unbroken succession of dis- 
appointments and mistakes.” 

‘In the same issue K. S. Murray alludes to the proposal to use 
liquid air as a motive power as an attempt to use ‘‘a most trouble- 
some and unstable fluid, which must itself be first produced by 
the expenditure of an infinitely greater amount of power than that 
fluid possesses.” Apparently the uses of liquid air in the pro- 
duction of oxygen and in preparation of an explosive for use in 
blasting, seem to be the only ones that bid fair so far to achieve 
any measure of commercial success. 





GENEALOGY OF THE BIRDS. 


CCORDING to the doctrine of evolution, birds are descended 

from prehistoric reptiles. This conclusion would readily be 

suggested by the resemblances of modern reptiles and birds, which 
are really very close, in spite of 
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ablity, that these creatures, these birds ‘in the making,’ had sub- 
stituted leaping for climbing about the trees. And from this there 
was but a short passage to leaping from tree to tree.” 


If the fore-limbs were used for grasping in these leaps, the inner 
digits, being chiefly relied on, would develop, while the others 
would shrink, the skin between arm and body would be drawn into 
a fold, while the fingers would lose the power of lateral extension 
and become flexed on the fore-arm. Here we have the develop- 
ment of wings. To quote further: 

“The body clothing at this time was probably scale-like, the 
scales being of relatively large size and probably having a medium 
ridge, or keel, recalling the keeled scales of many living reptiles. 
Those covering the incipient wing, growing longer, would still 
retain their original overlapping arrangement, and hence those 
along the hinder border of the wing would, in their arrangement, 
simulate in appearance and function the quill feathers of their 
later descendants. As by selection their length increased, so also 
they probably became fimbriated, and more and more efficient in 
the work of carrying the body through space. 

“There is less of imagination than might be supposed in this at- 
tempt at reconstructing the primitive feather, inasmuch as there 
is a stage in the development of the highly complex feather of to- 
day which may well represent the first stage in this process of 
evolution. Creatures such as are here conjured up would 

bear a somewhat close resem- 





superficial differences,as may 
be demonstrated by comparing 
the skeletons of the two types, 
as well as their brains, their 
systems of blood-vessels, and 
so on. In Knowledge and 
Scientific News (London, Sep- 
tember), W. P. Pycraft- at- 
tempts to trace the descent of 
the birds on this hypothesis, 
calling special attention to the 
evidence from fossil forms, es- 
pecially from the earliest known 
fossil bird, the archzopteryx, 
found in the slate rocks of So- 








blance to archzopteryx, and it 
is contended that the discovery 
of earlier phases of avian de- 
velopment, phases preceding 
archeopteryx, will show that 
this forecast was well founded. 
But in archzopteryx, it is to be 
noted, the feathers differ in no 
way from the most perfectly 
developed feathers known to us. 

“ While the external form and 
mode of life of these primitive 
hypothetical types were slowly 
changing, no less fundamental 
progress must have been taking 
place with regard to the inter- 
nal organs, more especially the 








lenhofen, Bavaria. Says Mr. 
Pycraft: 


“This bird more nearly resembles the reptiles than any other 
known form. So much so that undue and unwarrantable use has 
been made of the fact, many writers having endeavored to show 
that itwas more reptile than bird, a contention which becomes 
ridiculous when the facts are carefully considered. Two speci- 
mens of this remarkable bird only are known—belonging to as 
many species—the first to be discovered being now in the British 
Museum; the second, and most perfect, in the National Collection 
of Berlin. With the specific distinctions we have nothing to do 
here, but both agree in having the jaws armed with teeth, anda 
long, tapering, lizard-like tail; but this, like the rest of the body, 
bore feathers....... 

“We have, in this primitive type, not only a remarkable link in 
the chain of evidence as to the source from which birds derived 
their origin, but also a most valuable key to some essentially 
avian characters which would otherwise have had to be explained 
on mere conjecture. 

“ Notwithstanding, then, the unmistakable evidence of reptilian 
descent furnished by these two fossils, we must await the discov- 
ery of yet earlier fossils before we can obtain any certain evidence 
as to the character of the incipient birds—the pro-aves. Mean- 
while, we venture to make a forecast as to the probable appear- 
ance of these ancestral types. But all our inferences in this matter 
must be inspired by and based upon that strange, kite-tailed 
form, archzopteryx. 

“From what we know of other types of vertebrates we may 
safely assume that these ancestral birds were of small size, and 

‘were probably also arboreal. And from the unmistakable signs 
of the shortening of the body in modern birds, the trunk was also 
relatively longer, as it certainly was in archzopteryx. From 
these two inferences we may conclude, with some degree of prob- 


ONE OF THE “ PRO-AVES.” 


nervous, respiratory, and vascu- 
lar systems, and changes in the 
direction of a larger brain anda 
perfect system of oxygenating the blood. This last was effected 
by the acquisition of a four-chambered heart, an approach to 
which has been made only in the living crocodiles among the rep- 
tiles. With the addition of this fourth chamber the high temper- 
ature and phenomenal activity of the birds came into being, but 
for reasons for which no explanation is yet forthcoming the rep- 
tilian character of the blood corpuscles was, and is, retained. That 
is to say, the red corpuscles still retain the nucleus in common 
with all the lower vertebrates, while in the warm-blooded mam- 
malia—also of reptilian descent—these nuclei have been lost. 

“But whether these pro-aves are to be regarded as descended, 
in common with the reptiles, as a collateral branch of the same 
stock, or whether they sprang from some primitive but true rep- 
tile, is a point too subtle for present determination.” 





Poisonous Eggs.—That many people are poisoned by eggs, 
and not by spoiled eggs only, but often by those that are freshly 
laid and apparently good, is asserted by Di. André le Coq,a 
French chemist. Numerous cases of poisoning due to éclairs, or 
cream-cakes, have occurred recently in Paris, and it was in the 
course of an investigation of these that Dr. le Coq came to the 
conclusion that the toxic action was always the fault of the eggs in 
the custard, never of mineral poison introduced accidentally or of 
the other ingredients of the cream. Fresh eggs, he asserts, often 
become infected before they are laid. Says the Revue Scien- 
tifique, which derives its information from Dr. le Coq’s article 
in the Bulletin Commercial de la Pharmacie (Paris, July): 


“The white plays a more important part than the yolk and is 
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generally at fault when the poisoning is due to fresh eggs, since it 
is commonly beaten up raw, while the yolk is sterilized by cooking. 
The microbes in it find in the sugar, milk, and gelatin of the cus- 
tard an extremely favorable culture-medium. 

“The yolk does its work when the poisoning is due to decom- 
posed eggs, for cooking can not destroy the toxins and ptomains 
of putrefaction. 

“Chemical analysis shows the presence, in the poisonous cakes 
or in the bodies of their victims, of alkaloidal substances not iden- 
tifiable with any hitherto known, but as these analyses have been 
made after a considerable lapse of time, it can not be positively 
affirmed that these toxins are not simply due to putrefaction. 

“To guard against poisoning of this kind it is simply necessary 
to cook all parts of the egg, especially the white, in making the 
cream, prolonging the process sufficiently to insure perfect sterili- 
zation.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ARE SELFISH MOTORISTS DISEASED? 


HAT automobilists who disregard the rights of the public are 
suffering from abnormal auto-concentration (apparently the 
pun is an innocent one) is suggested by an editorial writer in 7he 
Lancet (London, September 8), who discusses “ The Psychology 
of the Selfish Motorist.” He notes in the first place that the ad- 
vent of the motor-car has afforded an illustration of two human 
traits—the long-suffering of some non-motorists, and the blindness 
of some motorists to the claims of others to the use of the road. 
He goes on: 


“This latter trait has developed to such a degree that the medi- 
cal question may arise whether we may not have here some patho- 
logical phenomena associated with the possession of a motor-car ; 
whether, in fact, the driving of such a vehicle may not lead occa- 
sionally to such a condition of auto-concentration as to leave the 
driver for the moment utterly unmindful of all other interests than 
his own. Be this as it may, this callousness to the rights of others 
only became apparent with the introduction of motor-cars, and the 
disease, if so it may be termed, has undergone a marked exacer- 
bation during the recent spell of rainless weather. Behind many 
motor-cars is a trail of blinding dust noticeable in some circum- 
stances for fully half a mile, producing a temporary eye and throat 
soreness among those whom it envelops and rendering the air for 
the time being quite irrespirable. Of all this too often the selfish 
motorist appears to be entirely unconscious; he passes on his 
way regardless of all the discomfort which he occasions, unmind- 
ful of what he leaves behind, and concentrated alone on what is to 
be seen ahead. Without the least compunction he rushes through 
the villages, raising excrement-bearing dust into the atmosphere, 
to be carried indiscriminately into the eyes and throats of the vil- 
lagers and onto the meat, milk, and other articles exposed for 
sale as human food. Much of all this obvious injustice might be 
avoided were all motorists (as some are) possessed of elementary 
good taste or fellow feeling, and were ready to slacken speed in 
circumstances wherein the dust which is raised is likely seriously 
to inconvenience other users of the public thoroughfares. The 
pathological side of the selfish motorist is still further accentuated 
by the fact that for the most part he is creating a nuisance for his 
own private purposes. There is no reason, other than self-indul- 
gence, why the selfish motorist should pass from one place to an- 
other under conditions which materially detract from the comfort 
of other people, raising fecally-laden dust and increasing the 
chances of dust-borne infections or augmenting the cough of the 
unfortunate consumptive living by the wayside. It must be recog- 
nized that there are motorists who are mindful of the comfort 
and claims of those who use the highroads for purposes other than 
those of pleasure, but their virtues are obscured by the failings of 
the unscrupulous scorcher, and they suffer with him in the general 
esteem.” 





The Psychology of Music.—Is the science of esthetics, 
of which music is a branch, a division of ordinary pscyhology and 
sociology, or has it a domain that is absolutely its own and un- 
connected with these other sciences? Ina recent work on “The 
Elements of Musical Esthetics” by Hugo Riemann, the author 
upholds the latter view, which is considered by a reviewer in the 
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Revue Scientifique (Paris, September 1) as absolutely untenabl 

This reviewer, J. M. Labry, notes that Riemann’s theory is ti 
same as that of Alexander Baumgarten, who in 1758 asserted th : 
esthetics and logic were opposed to each other, being res : 
the theories of “sensorial knowledge” 


: pectively 
and “ intell 
onary ectual knowl- 

“This point of view is absolutely erroneous, for we can not 
pose to a whole the elements that constitute it. We know in Phi 
that intellectual knowledge is made up of knowledge chtaienk 
through thesenses. Again, esthetics can not be opposed to logic 
since the sentiments in general, and the esthetic sentiment in sive 
ticular, have a logic which, altho itis little known, has been aut 
set forth in Ribot’s last book. ...... , 

“Riemann regards esthetics as a domain apart from knowledge 
and he does not try to connect it with the other phenomena con- 
stituting our mentality. He does not consider this form of knowl- 
edge as an emotion that has its well-marked place in the scale of 
phenomena studied by the psychologist and the sociologist. He 
does not conceive, or seems not to do so, that the musical emo- 
tion as we know it is the product of an evolution whose study may 
lead us, better than any purely philosophical speculation, to the 
knowledge of the related phenomena. For example, when [we] 
study rhythm we should look for the primitive forms of it, and 
follow their development in order to explain the present rhythmic 
forms. . . . The only book that can clear up this problem is C, 
Biicher’s ‘Work and Rhythm.’ ...... 

“The problem of musical esthetics is one of the problems of the 
study of emotions; it can not be solved except by the experimen- 
tal methods of psychology to get at its foundations, and by the 
data of sociology, to ascertain its origins.”—-Zvanslation made Sor 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


edge.” 





SUBMARINE COAL-MINING IN CANADA. 


A DESCRIPTION of six large collieries which are now being 

operated under the bed of the ocean in Cape Breton, Can- 
ada, is given in Zhe American Inventor (New York, September), 
which says that little is known of this method of coal-mining. 
The largest of these collieries is the Princess or Sydney pit in 
Cape Breton island, which was the first in North America to mine 
coal from beneath the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. 
named above: 


Says the paper 


“The seam of coal averages between 5% and 6 feet thick, of 
best quality. The angle of dip or inclination seaward is 5 degrees, 
or about 1 foot vertical in 12 horizontal. The working of the 
‘whole coal’ under the sea by the bore-and-pillar system was com- 
menced in 1877, under an overhead cover at the shore line of 690 
feet of solid measures, altho part of the workings driven to the rise 
under Sydney harbor was operated under a cover of 500 feet 
or less. 

“The present workings are distant from the shore line 5,800 feet 
to the dip. At this point the overhead cover is 1,140 feet in thick- 
ness of strata, with 33 to 40 feet depth of water above it. The 
under-sea workings in the whole coal cover 1,620 acres. No sea- 
water has yet found its way into the workings as a result of re- 
moving the pillars. A feeder of a few gallons of water per minute 
was encountered in some of the whole-coal workings driven to the 
rise, as also at the face of the water levels driven in the direction 
of the outcrop to the south, but this water evidently followed the 
seam of coal downward from its outcrop under the waters of the 
harbor. There has been no water known to come from overhead 
across the measures. 

“This immunity from overhead leaks from the ocean is proba- 
bly due to the presence in the superincumbent strata of 12 beds of 
fire-clay or under-clay of a total thickness of 39 feet, as well as to 
the numerous beds of shale. The subsidence of the overhead 
strata caused by the removal of a bed of coal 6 feet in thickness 
would probably under these conditions soon choke itself, so that 
there would be no further actual motion or settling of the strata 
for more than, say, 100 feet upward. Above that point the elas- 
ticity of the beds of shale and fire-clay mentioned would prevent 
any rupture. Fire-clay when brought into contact with water soon 
forms a soft clay resembling putty and impervious to water. Out 
of the submarine area there has already been taken some 5,250,000 
tons of coal from the main seam, while the company has also 

















commenced the working of another and thicker seam in the same 
area, from which in all likelihood they will secure as much coal as 
has already been taken.” 





PORTS AND DOCKS FOR OUR GREAT LINERS. 


ACILITIES in the way of ports and docks are not keeping 
pace with the growth of the larger ocean steamships, in size 
and numbers, we are told by an editorial writer in Engineering 
News (September 6). Large ocean ports, he says, are facing 
problems of enlargement to accommodate not only the increasing 
size of steamers, but the growing number of large steamers. An 
English engineer of large experience in harbor works is quoted as 
authority for this statement, which is asserted to hold good even 
with allowance for the fact that commercial and financial condi- 
tions limit to a comparatively small figure the number of ports 
which need accommodate the largest vessels. The writer goes on 
to say: 

“The ports of this country have the advantage of such moderate 
ranges of tide level that they do not require such costly enclosed 
masonry docks, with locks, gates, and operating machinery and 
other accessories, as are usually necessary at European ports. 
The vessels merely lie at piers or in open slips, and in such cases 
the deepening for larger vessels may perhaps be obtained simply 
by dredging. Even if reconstruction is necessary, it will, of 
course, be a much simpler and less expensive process than that of 
the reconstruction of masonry docks and their auxiliary works. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that several of the 
important ports of this country are admittedly defective in their 
capacity for accommodating shipping and for the handling and 
storage of freight. It is highly probable that within the next few 
years a considerable degree of attention will have to be given to 
this matter, both by the engineers of the port works and those of 
the railways having terminals at these ports. Among the im- 
provements to be undertaken will be wider and deeper approach 
channels, better piers, better warehouses and railway facilities, 
and a wider introduction of methods for the mechanical handling 
and conveying of freight. At some of the ports on the Great 
Lakes, also, the present facilities are proving to be inadequate for 
the efficient and economical accommodation of the huge modern 
ore-carriers and freight-boats, so that there will be extensive revi- 
sion and reconstruction of piers, wharves, river and harbor chan- 
nels, etc. One other special feature to which reference may be 
made is that of dry-dock accommodation. There are at present 
throughout the world very few dry docks capable of taking the 
largest ships afloat, whether naval or of the merchant marine. 
Besides the occasional docking for inspection and cleaning, the 
possibility of accidents has to be reckoned with, and it seems in- 
evitable that the increasing number of large ships must lead to the 
construction of a number of dry docks capable of accommodating 
these great vessels.” . 





Canadian Railroad Expansion.—More miles of rail- 
way will be built in Canada this year than in any previous year in 
her history, we are told by J. A. Macdonald, writing in Exgineer- 
ing News (New York, September 13). Most of this is trunk line, 
except about goo miles for the Canadian Pacific, and will afford 
work for some 20,000 men. This force will have employment, if 
present indications are accurate, for seven or eight years. Says 
Mr. Macdonald: 


“The mere statement of these facts is enough to convey some 
idea of the rapidity with which the country is developing, through 
the increasing application of labor and capital to the exploitation 
of its natural resources. It should be borne in mind that none of 
the enterprises thus financed are of a speculative character. The 
region through which the new railway lines are to be constructed 
are well known, and the great corporations which have undertaken 
to furnish them with transportation facilities are taking no chances 
of failure. The great increase in such facilities is made because 
it is urgently needed, and, so far as at present appears, the work 
will have to be kept in progress for many years to come. The 
natural resources of the country are vast, varied, and widely dis- 
tributed, and the result of this development will be an incalculably 
great impetus to the prosperity and solidarity of the Dominion.” 
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Science and Spelling Reform.—In the course of com- 
ment on the President’s recent “simplified-spelling ” order, E/ec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Industry (New York, September) 
notes that it seems to have been generally overlooked that the 
United States Patent-Office has already done pioneer work for 
simplified spelling in a special field, namely, in the spelling of 
chemical words. It says: 


“While others spell sulphide or sulfide, they spell sulfid, and 
this method will undoubtedly prevail in the end, on account of its 
simplicity. For the present every chemist and metallurgist uses 
his own way of spelling chemical terms, and this would seem to 
be part of his chemical individuality. For this reason we have 
given the widest latitude to our contributors in this respect. The 
real international language of chemists as well as engineers em- 
ploys formulas ‘and drawings. A single chemical equation is im- 
mediately understood all over the world. Some improvements, 
tho, would be desirable ; thus }*rance should adopt N instead of 
Az. In the symbols used by physical chemists, on the other 
hand, there reigns a chaos which is even worse than that which 
still exists in the symbols employed by electrical engineers. There 
is at least a desire and an endeavor on the part of electrical en- 
gineers to get together and devise a uniform system of electrical 
notation. But how far we are still from the realization of such a 
plan is indicated, for instance, by the fact that the Germans, al- 
most to a man, insist on retaining the letter w (widerstana) for 
electrical resistance, while everybody else uses r.” 





Modern Wood-Preservation.—The increasing neces- 
sity for adopting some method of preserving wood is emphasized 
in an article abstracted by Zhe Electrical Review (New York, 
August 25) from Zhe Transit (a paper published at Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa). Says the writer: 


“The rapid exhaustion of our forests is making this matter im- 
perative, and altho something may be done by proper cutting and 
seasoning, special treatment of the wood prolongs its life consid- 
erably. Whether special methods of preservation are employed 
or not, the wood should be well seasoned. To this end, if kiln- 
drying is impossible, the wood should be cut in the fall in order 
that it may have a longer time to dry slowly in the colder part of 
the year. If kiln-drying is practised, the wood may be cut at any 
season of the year. There is some advantage in using wood 
which has been rafted, or allowed to remain in water for some 
time, as this treatment dissolves out certain of the soluble organic 
materials. As a result, fungi find less available food material. 
The same result is sccured by first steaming the wood. For rail- 
way ties, the steaming may be done in the open air without shelters 
They should be piled in a place well drained and exposed to winds 
rather than the sun, and not more than two ties should come in 
contact with the ground. In piling, ample space should be left 
between the ties for ventilation. Hewn ties have smoother sur- 
faces than sawn ties, and are, therefore, better. Charring and 
coating with paint or tar have some merit. The latter methods 
are effective only when they wholly exclude air. They are scarcely 
to be considered as methods of drying ties.” 


Various preserving materials are now used for saturating the 
wood, among which the author mentions zinc-chlorid, with or 
without tannin, as being specially effective. 





‘*SPONGE-FISHING in Florida waters,” says The Scientific American (New York, 
September 15), ‘‘until about a year ago was all done by the use of poles with 
three-pronged hooks attached at an end, and the sponging operations were 
necessarily confined to shallowish water, the depth varying from fifteen to 
thirty feet. About a year ago, a Greek workman, who had been employed 
in one of the sponge-packing houses, tried the experiment of diving for sponges, 
and this method of securing them was attended with such good results that 
diving for them has now become a common method of sponge-fishing. Most 
of the sponge-divers are Greeks, and they are looked upon as trespassers upon 
the premises of the native spongers, and as likely to damage seriously future 
sponge-crop prospects. A bill prohibiting aliens from sponge-fishing in Florida 
waters, and another making it unlawful to deliver at any point in the United 
States any sponges taken from the Gulf of Mexico or Straits of Florida by diving, 
have passed both houses of Congress and will soon become laws; and a State 
law prohibits the taking of sponges by diving, and affixes a heavy penalty for 
a violation of the law. It is claimed that gathering sponges by diving, accom- 
panied as it is by considerable tramping among them, will injure the beds 
seriously, and eventually deplete them.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHERE “CHRIST’S LAW IS THE SUPREME 
LAW.” 


4% HERE is one community in the world where the Golden Rule, 

and not the rule of gold, is literally followed, says Dr. W. 
D. P. Bliss. This colony, says the writer, who is engaged in 
presenting the claims of Christian Socialism, “even seems to vio- 
late every accepted dictum of this world’s wisdom, and yet beyond 
all question is now, and has been ever since its start, now nearly 
forty years ago, an assured success.” It is located on the out- 
skirts of Bielefeld, in Westphalia, Germany, and its guiding spirit 
is Pastor von Bodelschwingh. As to the character of the people 
who make up this community we read in 7he /udependent (New 
York, September 20): 


“Tf one should undertake to establish a colony and should begin 
by inviting to it the unfortunate, the incapable, the illiterate, the 
poor, the destitute, the inebriate, the debauchee, the feeble- 
minded, the idiotic, the epileptic, the paralytic—if he should do 
this without capital and without backing of financial responsibility, 
he might be following the literal teachings of Christ; he could not 
be accused of following the first principle of ordinary prudence. 
Yet this is what was done and is still being done, day after day, 
month after month, year after year, in this unique community, and 
with the most remarkable results. The claim of being in trouble 
is the one key that will unlock the doors of the community at 
Bielefeld, and with that key one is never turned away.” 


In 1867 the start was made by establishing a home for epilep- 
tics; two years later a home for deaconesses was planted close by 
to train workers. The first was called Ebenezer (“ The Stone of 
Help”); the second Sarepta (“ The Place of Purifying Metal”). 
“The names are important because they meant for the colony a 
christening grace of faith, of reliance upon God, of old-fashioned 
Bible trust.” Three years later Pastor von Bodelschwingh and 
his wife, both raised in the aristocratic circles of Berlin, came to 
take charge. They called the colony Bethel (‘““The House of 
God”). The extent to which the colony has grown is indicated as 
follows: 


“To-day instead of one building there are over one hundred and 
fifty. In place of epileptics alone, Bethel now receives every class 
of unfortunates. Its branches and ramifications spread over all 
Germany, and even across the sea to other continents and other 
shores. The main branches of the colony, however, are five— 
the Home for Epileptics, or Bethel proper; Sarepta, the mother 
house fo: craining nurses; Nazareth, the brotherhood for train- 
ing deacons; Wilhelmsdorf, the colony for vagrants and the un- 
employed; the Workmen’s Home Association, an organization for 
providing homes of their own for the working classes of Germany. 

“But these are by no means the only branches of the work. 
Among its one hundred and fifty buildings there is place for virtu- 
ally any ill. Bethel has a large idiot colony, nearly one-third her 
inmates being among this class. It has two orphanages called 
‘The Good Shepherd’ and Kinderheim (‘the Children’s Home’). 
For inebriates there is the Friedrichshitte (‘Frederick’s Cot’), 
named for the late German Emperor, and opened just after his 
demise. One remarkable spot on the colony grounds is the Eick- 
hof, where wealthy voluntary patients, who have made shipwreck 
of life through drink or fast living, may come, and, among equals 
of their own class and surrounded by physical comforts, be com- 
pelled nevertheless to labor with their own hands, and be taught 
by experience the nobility of service. Bethel is thus for the poor 
rich as well as for the enriching of the poor. All classes, all 
ages, all sexes, have their place. One remarkable house in Bethel 
welcomes those who can find no opening elsewhere, because they 
have been convicted of theft or embezzlement or dishonesty of 
some kind.” 


The colonists “ work and pray and sing, and pray and sing and 
work,” says Dr. Bliss. “The whole atmosphere of the place is 
religious, tho religion is forced upon none. Yet without it Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh would say Bethel could not live.” Almost all 
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that Bethel-uses Bethel makes—houses, furniture, clothing, food 
One feature of the colony—the provision for the unemployed—« is 
solving the problem of the vagrant and the tramp.” Bodel- 
schwingh made a training colony to teach men how to work and 
to make money instead of begging it. To quote: 


“By this personal touch, and with loving care, Bodelschwingh 
leads—he does not drive—his tramps to work. It is real on 
however, not coddling. The rules are strict and strictly enforced, 
The colony is called ‘Wilhelmsdorf’ from the Emperor Frederick 
William, who stood sponsor for it. During the first fourteen 
months about 1,200 men were admitted. Only about 42, OF 3.5 per 
cent., ran away (there is no compulsion to remain); 966 left for 
regular employment, 830 having been placed by a labor bureau in 
connection with the colony. More recently the results have not 
been quite so favorable, mainly because the most employable men 
have been already placed, and those who now come to the colony 
are the residue and less employable. Still, the. thirty-three colo. 
nies in Germany shelter nightly some 3,700 men, and are Steadily 
qualifying men for work.” 


Bethel is largely supported by the work done by its members, 
who receive little or no pay, being assured of a home and care 
when sick. The royal house of Prussia and the wealthy of 
Germany give aid, especially when new branches of the work are 
to be opened. The Westphalian farmers near the colony give 
regularly. As to other benefactors the writer states: 

“At present about $7,500 per year comes from the school chil- 
dren of Germany. Some $50,000 per year is collected for the col- 
ony by sixty regular collectors. The neighboring provinces ap. 


propriate to its use $15,300 per year. Altogether Bethel has and 
spends, apart from the labor colony, about $300,000 per year.” 





THE FUTURE OF LOURDES. 


BANDONMENT of the famous shrine of Lourdes at no dis- 
tant day seems to be indicated as the natural outcome of 
the action of the French Government. The first official step was 
taken when the Government, some time ago, forbade the railroads 
to make the usual cut rates for the Lourdes pilgrimages. The 
grounds upon which further action will be taken show, according 
to Mr. C. C. Martin, who writes in the New York 77zbune (Sep- 
tember 23), the secularizing determination of the Government. 
These grounds are legal, moral, and medical. We read: 

“First, the attorneys for the State say that the inclusion of the 
shrine in episcopal mensa was illegal and that the shrine was never 
authorized by the State, and therefore it belongs to that category 
of church undertakings which has long been abolished. On the 
moral side, the French Republicans allege gross deception and 
trickery. On the medical side it is urged that the alleged healing 
powers of the shrine are made use of without a medical certificate 
or the authorization of the prefect, and that the medical profes- 
sion is practised without a’responsible physician; that the most 
primitive rules of cleanliness are ignored, as all pilgrims without 
distinction bathe in the same water.” 

The counter-move of the church has, however, long been pre- 
pared. If Lourdes is closed and the Government takes control, 
says Mr. Martin, there will be nothing of value for the authorities 
to seize. “What real property does not belong to the episcopal 
mensa has long since been conveyed to other men, among whom 
is the Duke of Norfolk.” The financial office of the shrine has 
been moved to Rome. Father Delpy, the head of the Assump- 
tionists, who are in control of the revenues of Lourdes, is quoted 
as saying recently in a private letter: 

“We have indeed played a clever trick on the Republican ras- 
cals. For the day the State tries to get control of our property it 
will find only a few poor nuns and monks without a farthing to 
their names. And it will also find that the property which was 
once ours is now the Duke of Norfolk’s; behind this man stands 
the British consul, and behind the consul the Government and 
force of his British Majesty. And it will be our turn to laugh at 
the face the Republican Ministry makes then.” 


When the Lourdes cult is finally abolished in France it seems 
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that the fresh supply is often inadequate. The 
enemies of Lourdes assert that additional pipes 
have been laid from the River Gave, which 
flows past the mouth of the grotto a few rods 
away., The water is icy cold, and one of the 
physicians who attend the baths has declared 
that it is a miracle in itself that some of the 
persons who take the baths do not die from 
the sudden shock. It is said that in the most 
serious cases the patients are warned that they 
take a bath at their own risk, or they are re- 
fused altogether.” 

The shrine publishes no balance-sheet, says 
Mr. Martin, “but it is estimated by conserv- 
ative students that the amount paid Rome 
each year is fully $200,000, in addition to large 
sums which annually go to Rome for special 
dispensations and favors.” ‘To quote further: 

“Taking this as a basis, it is no extravagant 
estimate that the annual income of the Lourdes 
shrine is more than $1,500,000. The income in 
the past, however, has doubtless been equally 
large, if not larger, for it is well known that 








Photograph, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE SHRINE AT LOURDES, 


and their afflicted friends and relatives. 


bound to reappear elsewhere. A short time ago a miniature 
Lourdes was erected in the Vatican gardens, and more recently 
still a second has been instituted near Metzerweiss, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, in the diocese of the Bishop of Metz. Belgiumand Austria 
have also provided themselves with similar shrines. In 1858 the 
Lourdes shrine took its inception from the ecstatic visions of 
Marie-Bernardi Soubirons, or Bernadotte, a peasant girl, who is 
said to have held converse on this spot with the Virgin, and to 
have received from the celestial visitor the following commission : 
“Bernadotte, 1am the Immaculate Conception. I want you to 
tell the curé of Lourdes that I wish him to build me a church on 
this rock.” As to the manner in which the medieval practise of 
making pilgrimages is translated into modern life, we are informed 
as follows: 

“To-day pilgrims to the number of 200,000 or 300,000 come to 
Lourdes every year to worship and secure help for their ailments 
or those of their friends who are unable to come. Besides those 
who bathe in the water at the grotto are many who can not go to 
it, but to whom the water is sent. The mail- 


Pilgrims and tourists about the sacred grotto. All day long worshipers pray for themselves 


Leo XIII. included the Lourdes Litany in 
the Roman breviary only upon payment of 
nearly a million dollars, and it has been a 
common practise for cardinals and other high 
church dignitaries to apply to Lourdes for money whenever the 
need presented itself. Likewise the Propaganda‘ obtained im- 
mense sums from the shrine for the purpose of opposing French 
influence, and the Assumptionists were sustained primarily by 
Lourdes gold in their long and violent fight with the Republic.” 


ROMEWARD TREND IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


HE success of Romanism in England is not to be gaged 
merely by the growth of the “ Roman Church” in England, 

says Maurice Hélion in the Zzder¢é, a Parisian daily which claims 
to occupy in the French press the place taken by the New York 
Sun in this country. “The Anglican Church is being attacked by 
its old enemy from within, as well as from without.” Many men, 
following the example of Newman, have thrown off the stole of 
the Anglican priesthood; but the “conversion ”°of many others 
has gone on without any such break. “The body of Anglican 








bag of the postman who carries the mail to 
the priests of Notre Dame de Lourdes is a 
heavy one. Sometimes he brings as many as 
500 letters in one day addressed to ‘Our Lady 
of Lourdes.’ Many letters are also thrown or 
deposited in the grotto addressed in the same 
way. They are opened by the priests, who take 
charge of any money or stamps enclosed. The 
letters ask forall sorts of things, including suc- 
cess in attaining the desires of the writers in 
marriage and the punishment of enemies. The 
Lady of Lourdes herself is sometimes up- 
braided with angry words for her failure to 
grant prayers. 

“So eager were the early pilgrims to throw 
themselves bodily into the spring that it became 
necessary to cover it over with iron doors, and 
the water is now conducted from the spring 
through pipes to the faucets from which it is 
drawn by those who desire to bathe their faces, 
hands, or arms or fill a bottle or can with it, 
ind to the baths under the edge of the cliff 
at the left of the grotto. The surplus water 
that accumulates through the night and at the 








times of the spring freshets, when the water Photograph, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


sometimes floods the floor of the grotto, is col- 
lected in a cistern, for the demand is so great 














CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE LOURDES. 
On the right is the colossal statue of the Virgin. 
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doctrines is so flexible and indeterminate” that without openly 
violating Anglican formularies Roman dogmas may be easily 
grafted upon them. In other words, there is practically a Roman 
Church within the Anglican—a wooden horse of the Vatican 
wherein are warriors ready, when the opportunity offers, to sur- 
render the citadel. This writer thus describes the Romanizing 
practises of English clergymen: 


“To-day they wear the chasuble, to-morrow they will raise an 
altar to the Virgin. The ‘League of All Saints’ whose purpose 
is to obtain for the dead, by the sacrifice of the restored mass, 
participation in the merits of the living, encourages their efforts 
at reaction. A whole party of Anglicans at this hour stand on the 
threshold of the Roman Church. From time to time, some one of 
them goes over, acknowledges the infallibility of the Pope, and 
without undergoing fresh baptism enters the nave, sometimes 
reaches the choir, of the Roman Church. This party, who are 
called Ritualists from their love of exterior pomp and ceremony 
in divine service, and their belief in the efficacy of the sacraments, 
form a very seminary of English Catholicism ; in this self-applied 
title lies the intimation of their past and future destiny.” 


The writer interviewed the Rev. Father Stanton, of St. Albans, 
London, whom he styles “ one of the apostles of these Catholics 
on the threshold.” He found him ina bare parlor, whose only 
decoration was a plaster cast of the Virgin. Father Stanton 
“took him by the arm affectionately ” and led him into the church, 
which he thus describes : 


“By a low doorway we entered the graceful nave which was 
decorated with a pomp truly Roman. Above the altar stood the 
tabernacle between six candlesticks of even height, and above 
hung the burning lamps which testified to the Real Presence. The 
altar had in fact supplanted the pulpit, the mass thesermon. Only 
on the left, on a lofty lectern, was an enormous Bible, bearing wit- 
ness for the quasi-Protestant worship which these same walls had 
sheltered for centuries. There were ranged the little intercessory 
saints, who conduct the worship of heaven, niched among frequent 
clouds of incense. There were also models in colored plaster rep- 
resenting the Stations of the Cross, and Father Stanton raised his 
eyes reverently to an image of the Virgin in wood holding a bloom- 
ing rose in her hand. Her ancient glory was for some time 
eclipsed, but, happier than the Stuart Pretender, she has at last 
recovered her lost throne.” 


Mr. Hélion also noticed in the church Anglican nuns and peni- 
tents awaiting Father Stanton at the confessional. Everything 
seemed Roman and Father Stanton explained why he had not 
joined the Roman communion. These are his words: 


“We differ from the Roman Catholics on one point. Wedo 
not acknowledge the Pope and we claim to belong to the ancient 
English branch of the church, of which we are the most vigorous 
scion,and whose sap we are little by little absorbing. We do not 
believe that the Pope, who is no more than bishop and represen- 
tative of the Roman Church, can bind other Christian communi- 
ties by his words and decisions.” 


Mr. Hélion refers as follows to the recent Discipline Commis- 
sion, and declares it to have been futile: 


“In 1904 Mr. Balfour appointed a commission to inquire into 
the ritualist question. Bishops and leading laymen were ex- 
amined. The conclusions of the commissioners amounted to this: 
In point of faith, doctrine, and ritual observance the Anglican 
Church is tending Romeward more and more. English patriots, 
who see in an independent church the downfall of national power, 
are looking for some expedient to avert thisdisaster. It seems as 
if they were engaged in a vain struggle.” 


The two parties, Protestant and Roman, in the English Church 
can not much longer coalesce. The former will enter the ranks of 
the various sects, the latter will be absorbed by Rome. Their 
number will increase the more it is realized in England that the 
safety of the country does not require the maintenance of a church 
independent of Rome.—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


[October 6, 
WANING POWER OF THE “GREEK POPE.” 


E Nae waning of the power of the Greek Pope, the Patriarch of 

Constantinople, is emphasized, we are informed by Eastern 
correspondents, by the recent election of Grigorios, the Metropoli- 
tan Bishop of Tripolis, as Patriarch of Antiochia. It is only on 
occasion of outward acts such as this that Western peoples learn 
of the antagonistic policies and interests that are struggling for 
mastery beneath the stereotyped formalism and dead orthodoxy of 
that ancient branch of the Christian Church. Something of an 
inside view of these contending forces is given by a Constantino- 
ple correspondent of the Hamburger Nachrichten, the famous Bis- 
marck organ. From this source we learn the following data and 
details : 


This election was the outcome of a long and bitter struggle go- 
ing on behind the curtains, and signifies a new weakening of the 
influence and power of the Ecumenica! Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. This latter dignitary is the official head of all of the Greek 
Orthodox Church communions in the Turkish Empire; for even 
if the other Greek patriarchates, those of Antiochia (Damascus), 
Jerusalem, and Alexandria, are officially “autocephal,” 7.¢., hay- 
ing their own independent spiritual heads, yet they all to a cer- 
tain degree recognize the superiority and primacy of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who resides in the suburb along the Golden 
Horn called Phanar and is for that reason himself often called by 
thatname. By astatute enacted in 1860 the Patriarch of Phanar 
is also the representative of the entire Greek Orthodox Church in 
its relations to the Turkish Government, and in all civil affairs the 
head of the other patriarchs in the empire. 


This supremacy has in recent years been gradually undermined, 
chiefly through the opposition and the jealousy of the non-Greek 
portions of the Orthodox Church. We read further: 


The Phanar has been so persistent and insistent upon making 
Greek influence supreme and dominant in all affairs of the church, 
and in the pursuit of this policy has so ignored and offended the 
national feelings of all who are not Greeks, that piece by piece the 
church has been in recent years wrested from his power, and in 
this disintegrating process no agency has been more active than 
Russia. What Russia has herself done in the German provinces 
politically and ecclesiastically, that it has bitterly antagonized 
when attempted by the head of the Orthodox Church in the inter- 
ests of Greek ideas and ideals. In this way the Russians first 
emancipated themselves from the rule of the Phanar and organ- 
ized a national church of their own; and soon they were followed 
by the Rumanians, the Servians, the Montenegrans, and the Bulga- 
rians. The Auromunians will probably be the next to declare their 
independence, but they still fear the excommunication of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Patriarch. In fact, such a measure has already 
been passed, but the Synod of the Ecumenical Patriarch has 
refused to confirm this measure. It is an open secret that this 
Synod, which consists of *twelve metropolitan bishops, and has 
charge of judicial and disciplinary matters as well as of the educa- 
tion of the clergy, is exceedingly dissatisfied with his Holiness 
Joachim III., the Phanar, because he is arrogating to himself: 
rights which belong to the Synod and is pursuing a policy dictated 
in Athens, leading almost to open conflict with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in cases in which the Greek and the Ottoman interests 
clash. In fact, an open conflict was quite recently averted only 
through the intervention of the ambassadors of the eztente Pow- 
ers, in the recall of the Metropolitan of Monastir. 


The latest, and in some respects most significant, symptom of 
the waning power of the Greek Pope is the selection of Grigorios 
to the chair of Antiochia, which is recognized openly as the work 
of Russia operating through the Syro-Arabic elements within the 
Greek Church and avowedly directed against the system of the 
Phanar. It further signifies a noteworthy victory of the ecclesi- 
astical policy of Russia in Turkey over against the philo-Helleri- 
policy of the official head of the church. It is one further proof 
of the scheming methods of Russian activity in the East, which 
has not only a political and economic, but also an ecclesiastical, 
phase and form.—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





— 


LETTERS AND ART. 


POPE IN THE ROLE OF PECKSNIFF. 


ITERARY history presents no anomaly so curious as the 
position and influence attained by Alexander Pope during 
the latter part of his life. This declaration is made by Prof. T. 
R. Lounsbury, of Yale University, who rates Pope's intellectual 
position as more commanding than any to be found “ in the history 
of our literature or of any literature,” but records in addition that 
Pope “ succeeded in gaining with the multitude of readers a repu- 
tation for moral elevation which was the com- 
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sions. We can no longer doubt that a portion of the letters nom- 
inally sent to Addison were never received by the man to whom, 
as printed, they were addressed. We can now guess pretty ac- 
curately the nature of the relations between the two authors, and 
comprehend the difference between what actually took place and 
what Pope said took place. We are further safe in saying that he 
published a reconstructed correspondence with Wycherley. This 
he did, according to his own account, ‘to rescue his memory’ from 
the hands of ‘an unlicensed and presumptuous mercenary ’—by 
whom he meant Theobald. He forgot, however, to mention that 
this unlicensed and presumptuous mercenary was the very man 
who had been selected by the family to edit the posthumous works 
of the dramatist. We can feel altogether 





plement of his intellectual greatness.” Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury sets himself the task of 
showing how unwarranted was Pope’s repu- 
tation for moral excellence. Yet so impreg- 
nable was Pope’s position that a recital of 
the “ intrigues, double-dealings, and the dis- 
creditable devices ” to which he had “ resorted 
to build up his own reputation and pull down 
that of others ” “ would not have been believed 
by the general public had one risen from the 
dead to confirm its truth.” 

The legend which Pope himself succeeded 
in creating in regard to his own moral eleva- 
tion was in a way a greater triumph for Pope, 
says Professor Lounsbury (in his article in 
Scribner’s Magazine, October), than was his 
translation of Homer. “It was achieved in 
the face of difficulties to all appearance far 
more insuperable ; for his devious ways were 
well known to numbers among his contem- 








confident it was by interpolations and altera- 
tions and omissions in this correspondence 
that he succeeded in producing upon the world 
the impression that the man whose memory 
he set out to rescue was a vain, contemptible, 
and irritable old dotard, who resented the 
good advice given him by his young friend. 
. . » Tothis the publication of the original let- 
ters, whenever they existed at all, would have 
unquestionably furnished an ample corrective.” 


“Never before or since,” says Professor 
Lounsbury, “has moral preeminence been 
obtained by means soimmoral.” As a sole 
comforting reflection, the eminent teacher of 
literature can find only this to say : “So great 
is the power of self-delusion that it is not im- 
possible, perhaps it is probable, that Pope 
believed fully in himself.” 








ROUGH ON KIPLING. 





poraries.” It was about 1730, we are told, 
that “Pope started out actively in the pro- 
fession of being a good man.” One of the 
ways which seem to be rather more forth- 
right than “devous,” Professor Lounsbury gives in the following: 


“To Aaron Hill Pope wrote that he had never thought much of 
his own poetical capacity ; but he knew that his moral life was 
much superior to that of most of the wits of theday. Hill brushed 
aside almost contemptuously this shallow pretense of indifference 
to literary reputation ; but Pope was wiser than his correspondent. 
He knew that in the controversies in which he was concerned rep- 
utation as a man of virtue would stand him in much better stead 
than reputation as a man of letters. He was therefore not to be 
deterred from continuing to give expression to the same admirable 
sentiments. It might be, he conceded, that it was his poetry alone 
that would cause him to be remembered. ‘But it is my morality 
only,’ he continued solemnly, ‘that must make me beloved and 
happy.’ Errors in his writings he was willing to confess ; ‘but of 
my life and manners,’ he added, ‘I do not repent one jot.’” 


In 1735 he published one of the most brilliant pieces he ever 
wrote, “The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” which gave, says Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, “the impression that Pope was even more vir- 
tuous than he was great.” The view was confirmed by the pub- 
lication of his correspondence. But the trickery of this latter act 
has now been laid bare. “Pope contrived to bring about an ap- 
parently pirated publication of his letters, thereby forcing him to 
follow it by a later edition authorized by himself.” This “ tam- 
pered” correspondence was not discovered for quite a century, 
the Pope “ legend” having, meantime, worked itself into literary 
history in the manner which Professor Lounsbury thus discloses : 

“Still, as the manipulation to which this correspondence had 
been subjected was unknown, both at the time and for more than 
a century after, English literary criticism and literary history 
have been naturally permeated with false impressions about the 
poet and his contemporaries caused by the belief in its genuine- 
ness. Nor have we as yet recovered entirely from its effects. 
We can in some cases, to be sure, arrive at fairly certain conclu- 


PROF. T. R. LOUNSBURY. 


Of Alexander Pope he says: ‘“ Never before 
or since has moral preeminence been obtained 
by means so immoral.” 


T is no novel device to test the literary 
attainments of editors by sending in to 
magazines for acceptance the already pub- 
lished work of some well-known literary figure 
under a faint disguise, but it usually produces a laugh on the 
editors. A correspondent of the New York Szz, over the signa- 
ture “ Black and White,” reports a trial of the magazines with “a 
well-known story of Kipling’s.” We quote the important parts of 
the letter: 


“A non-literary friend and myself, after some discussion of the 
subject in question, decided upon a test—perhaps one of question- 
able propriety, but nevertheless a test, and a relentless one. One 
of Kipling’s most popular short stories was selected. The environ- 
ment of the tale was English, but as the story depended little on 
local color the scene was easily transferred to America. An entire 
change of names of characters was accomplished after considera- 
ble mental effort. Aside from this, I give my word of honor, not 
a paragraph, a line, a word, or a punctuation was changed. Upon 
being typewritten it was sent to the following publishers: 


Collier's Weekly, Cosmopolitan, 

flarper’s Monthly, Outing Magazine, 
Scribuer’s, McClure’s, 

Ainslee’s, Frank Leslie's, 

Century, Everybody’s, 

Munsey’s, Saturday Evening Post, 
Lippincott’s, Smart Set, 
Metropolitan, Broadway Magazine. 


“In the case of each of the above-mentioned publishers the 
story was returned to us accompanied by a note in which the edi- 
torial soul breathed forth its appreciation and regret, but nothing 
more. Finally, to make the position of the undiscerning publish- 
ers superlatively ridiculous, the manuscript was forwarded to 
Kipling’s original publishers of the story. After an interval of 
about seven weeks we received a letter containing a check and 
acceptance. ; 

“The check was returned by us, with the explanation that the 
story was to be amplified into a novel, and in due time we received 
our manuscript back.” 


The comment elicited by this publication, appearing in The Sun 
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from day to day, seems to be almost all aimed against the editors, 
who are accused of an owlish blindness to original talent and even 
failure to perceive genuine merit. One writer who names himself 
“Free Lance” declares it is no unusual occurrence in these days 
of what he calls “‘musical-comedy-magazine editors’ to have an 
original manuscript rejected a dozen times and then accepted by 
the unwitting editor of the magazine to which it was first sub- 
mitted.” Another writer declares in tones that have a familiar 
echo that “editors of popular magazines are not in the market for 


» 


original contributions; they want the name and the name only. 


[ October 6, 


protest; and the fact that no such letter was written in any one of 
the sixteen cases would appear to be, nota ‘commentary and = 
flection on somebody’s intellectual pretensions, : 2 


* but a signal 
ample of editorial forbearance and courtesy.” lig 0 





HISTLER, about whom so much has been written, has yet 
remained an enigma, a critic explains, because “jin al] ef- 

forts at solution, he has invariably been approached from without 
instead of from within.” Judged from the proper point of view, 











Whistler will reveal himself as a “ realist ” who by evolu- 
tion ended a “spiritist.” This solution of the mystery 
of Whistler we owe to Mr. Christian Brinton, who de- 
clares,in Munsey’s Magazine (October), that Whistler 
was “one of the most scrupulous embodiments of the 
esthetic conscience ever known.” Says Mr. Brinton: 

“No man in the history of graphic expression pre- 
sents a more intense and exalted example of artistic 
purification. From the outset his practise was to elimi- 
nate, to simplify. He began with rich, almost robust 
qualities; he loved form, color, and contour, yet one by 
one he renounced what are usually deemed the essen- 
tials of pictorial representation. Little by little his art 
became fastidious and evanescent, the merest phantom 
suggestion of fact. It passed through a continual proc- 
ess of etherealization.” 


Mr. Brinton notes the evidences of an early influence 
exerted by Rembrandt and Manet, but these, we are 
told, gave way in Paris to Fantin, who became Whis- 
tler’s “favorite counselor and companion.” So we are 
to credit Whistler’s start in “ etherealization” to Fantin, 
“the gentle visionary who gazed at simple interiors, at 
young girls reading or embroidering, at the whole sub- 
dued intimacy of daily life, through the tenderest, most 
pervasive soul-mist that art has thus far known.” Fan- 
tin’s influence persisted, Mr. Brinton declares, after 
Whistler crossed the Channel and helped the disciple 
to paint his “ At the Piano ”—“so full of rich and quiet 
tonality, so infused with the permeating limpidity of 
atmosphere, the beauty of sentiment, and the suggestion 
of softly played melody.” When Whistler moved to 
London we observe in his work “humanity . . . sub- 
ordinated to those incomparable views of wharves and 
warehouses, swaying masts and tall chimneys standing 
sharp against the sky, which characterize the Thames 
set.” Years later in the Venetian etchings the rarefying 
process is still further advanced. Says Mr. Brinton: 
“He hasceased to care for the same effects. You can 
not put your finger on the walls or crumbling cornices 
of these palaces along the Grand Canal. They appear 





= Uaioe before you phantom-like and ephemeral, or stretch in 





By courtesy of Frederick Keppel Co., New York. 
BIBI LALOUETTE. 
(From an etching by Whistler.) 


An example of the earlier manner where, says Mr. Brinton, “the etching-needle was used 
with transcendent fluencyand charm .. . in catching the quaint, thoughtful profile.” 


The case is stated for the other side by one writer who thinks the 
sixteen editors recognized the tale as a clumsy imitation of the 
Kipling story and sent the printed slips of regret to avoid opening 
a debate with the contributor on the subject of plagiarism. He 
says: 


“ My experience has been that editors are far too busy to engage 
in correspondence unless it be really necessary—a rule which ob 
tains in all properly conducted business, whether literary or other. 
The scheme of your correspondent was of the ‘heads-I-win,-tails- 
you-lose’ variety. If the manuscript were rejected, then it was to 
laugh. If, on the other hand, it were accepted, then it was to 
laugh also. The only thing that it seems would have eased the 
conspirators’ souls was a letter of indignant and possibly insulting 


slender lines across the distant, iridescent horizon.” Of 
the process that was taking place Mr. Brinton guards 
against misconception by way of warning. He says: 


“Do not imagine, because Whistler transcribed less 
and less at each stage of his development, that he saw 
less, that his power of observation in any degree diminished. The 
truth is that he kept discerning more and more; he discovered 
nuances which were indescribably difficult to perceive, and these 
he recorded with matchless freedom and vivacity. With each step 
forward he acquired increased facility and precision of pattern. 
He was accomplishing, indeed, with his etcher’s needle just 
what certain simpler folk near-by were doing. He was attaining 
the dexterity of those lace-makers he must often have seen bend- 
ing over their work in some sunlit doorway or seated at a quiet 
window. 

“The Whistler of the etchings, lithographs, and pastels will al- 
ways remain the Whistler for those of minute, attenuated artistic 
perceptions. It is the author of the ‘Mother,’ ‘Carlyle,’ and 
‘Miss Alexander’ who attracts broader, more explicit minds. In 
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jnting he passed through the same process of elimination as in 
the strictly graphic arts. . Bina 6 

“Nothing is more illuminating than to note how through an al- 
most frenzied self-chastisement he rose to spiritual height and the 
supreme artistic restraint of the ‘Mother’ and the ‘Carlyle.’ Be- 
fore long he shrank in disgust from the stolid truculence of Cour- 
bet; he even left behind without a pang of regret the full-keyed 
prilliance of ‘The Music-Room’ with its exquisite, instantaneous 
figures, simple reading-lamp, flowered chintz curtains, and porce- 
Jain vase reflected in the clear mirror. 

“It was doubtless with somewhat easier conscience that he for- 
sook such elaborate Japanese arrangements as ‘The 
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The writer expresses his belief that the conelusions drawn from 
these exhibitions have not a particular, but a general, applica- 
tion, and ‘that they hold good for boys who pursue their higher 
education either at a technical school or at a college. He 
adds: 


“If testimony to this effect were required from other sources— 
from colleges, from fitting schools, from the men and women who 
read for the College-Entrance Examination Board the English 
papers of candidates for some twenty-five Eastern colleges—it 
would come like an avalanche at the sound of an Alpine horn.” 





Golden Screen,’ ‘Lange Leizen of the Six Marks,’ and , 
‘On the Balcony,’ which had never meant more to him 
than studies in decorative distribution. . . . He soon 
cleansed himself of an effete, exotic Orientalism. He 
soon began to look within, to express things in their 
briefest terms, to paint, as it were, with the penetrant 
intensity of thought alone.” 


On approaching the final phase of Whistler’s art it is 
necessary to renounce all conventional conceptions of 
painting, says Mr. Brinton. We read further: 


“Subject, direct representation of nature, and what 
is called incident rapidly disappear. A chance mood, a 
momentary impression, an evasive allusion, these are 
all that remain. Along the river-bank in‘Pink and 
Gray Chelsea’ pass and repass vague, detached sil- 
houettes. A few scattered, spectral figures flit about 
the ‘Cremorne Gardens,’ listening to the music and 
watching the flicker of countless lights; but soon you 
arealone with naught save the mystery and the magic of 
night. And yet this turquoise blue immensity is never 
quite without its note of contrast, its touch of emotional 
relief. You can literally hear long waves breaking on 
the shore, see the distant gleam from ships riding softly 
at anchor, or watch for an instant the suspended in- 
candescence of a bursting rocket.” 


\ 





WHAT THE AMERICAN YOUTH THINKS 
OF POETRY. 


F poetry were to depend for its continued life upon 
the suffrage of the average schoolboy, it would 
doubtless soon be relegated to the limbo of useless and 
superfluous things. Such a view is derived by Prof. 
Henry G. Pearson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, from answers found in examination-papers 
written by boys seeking admission to that institution. 
The professor betrays some discouragement in face of 
the prepossessions against which the teachers of the 
higher courses of English find themselves addressed at 
the outset. Unless the writers of these papers had 
escaped the common lot, says Professor Pearson, in 














Harper's Weekly (September 22), “they displayed per- 
verted notions and unhappy prejudices, confirming one 
in the belief that they held their English in derision and 
disgust.” 

Foreseeing a charge that “it may seem illogical to 
collect such. testimony from boys seeking a technical 
education and to apply the conclusions drawn from it broadly 
to the youth of America,” the professor writes : 


“Technical students, it will be argued, are in a class by them- 
selves; their attitude toward poetry is bound to be one of indiffer- 
ence, if not aversion. But boys of seventeen or eighteen, it is well 
to remember, are as immature in aptitudes as in powers. Subor- 
dination of self is the great fact of the fitting schoolage; the boy’s 
own tastes are fora time in abeyance. Asa result, likes and dis- 
likes operate, not on individuals, but on the mass. Further, it 
must be borne in mind that the boys who wrote these answers 
came from the classes in which they studied and recited with stu- 
dents preparing for college.” 


By courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co., New York. 


THE TIRESMITH—CHELSEA. 
(From a lithograph by Whistler.) 


This example, illustrating the later phase of Whistler's art, shows the great economy of 
means by which the artist expressed ideas. The drawing of the wall, for instance, is ade- 
quately expressed by indicating the horseshoes hanging thereon—“‘a phantom suggestion 
of fact.” 


The test to which the boys were subjected was not more severe 
than ought in reason to be applied. We read: 


“In marking the papers, no higher standard was demanded than 
could be attained by boys of ordinary powers of perception who, 
either at home or at school, had learned how to read with enjoy- 
ment and profit. Such boys should have been able to givea fairly 
careful and observant discrimination between prose and poetry in 
the matter of form, and, in the matter of quality, repetition at 
second-hand of critical comment, with here and there perhaps a 
word or a phrase that showed a true answering back of the spirit 
of the boy to the spirit of poetry. In point of fact, these things 
were found. The answers containing them were elementary in 
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thought and crude in expression; but they occurred in sufficient 
number to convince one that the question had not been aimed too 
high.” 

The explanations given by the candidates, of the difference in 
form between prose and poetry, were, says the writer, “for the 
most part, clumsy but intelligent.” The specimens he presents 
indicate a crude but not ludicrous appreciation of the simpler facts 
of prosody. In one case there was achieved a “masterly terse- 
ness”: the candidate for scientific instruction declared that the 
“chief form characteristic of poetry is a ‘jagged appearance.’” 

From answers relating to the difference in quality between 
poetry and prose we learn that difficulties attending the reading of 
poetry make the strongest impression on the young mind. “Poetry 
presents itself as a sort of puzzle pattern of language, the game 
being for them to find the clew.” One boy opined that the “ twist- 
ings and turnings ” of verse 
“to avoid losing the meter 
only add to the natural 
beauty of poetry.” Another 
found a chief stumbling- 
block in the frequency of 
allusions; Milton’s poetry 
was sown too thick with 
“ancient deities.” Still 
another confessed to the 
inherent mysteriousness of 
verse by saying, “One 
does not as a rule get the 
meaning of ‘things when 
they are written in verse 
form.” The professor con- 
fesses to hawing his breath 
taken away by the corol- 
lary whieh boys deduce 
from such statements as 
are quoted above. He in- 
terprets as follows: 

“For overcoming these 
difficulties a means is 





SIR EDWARD ELGAR, 


[October 6, 


as such is all right.’) Moreover, the cause of this Cc 
is an organic part of their education, a system which 
teaching of literature easy and good teaching difficult. 
placency means that boys have come to disbelieve in genius as th 
greatest need of a country. Genius expressing itself elt 
poetry is the last thing that any land can spare ; the schoolboy 
opines that it is the first thing to be dispensed with. . . vied 
“Doubtless it speaks well for our faith in the public school 

that we have provided in the curriculum a place for literature ‘ 
subject which, tho universal in its appeal, is in spirit most hides 
of pedagogic method and routine. When once, however, a place 
is given it, the road should be made straight for the teacher and a 
solemn charge laid upon him to sacrifice everything in the com. 
munication of that spirit, for it is the noblest utterance of our 
race. Otherwise we can expect nothing else than such trained 
and reasoned distrust of poetry and poets as appears in most of 
the answers here presented. In so far as literature is concerned 
the way to imaginative 
perception of genius and 
delight in it has for school- 
boys been choked with 
stones of stumbling and 
rocks of offense. In the 
measure in which our youth 
have been shut out from 
knowledge of the gift of 
Prometheus—immortal es- 
sence captured from heaven 
and set at large among us 
—in that measure their 
portion will be that of 
earth men, who to human- 
ity can render only earth 
service.” 


omplacency 
makes bad 
Such com- 


A NEW FORCE IN 
ENGLISH MUSIC. 


NEW force in Eng- 
lish music is repre- 
sented by Sir Edward El- 
‘gar,says The Outlook (New 
York, September 20). Like 


vouchsafed: it lies in that Whose principal works, it is said, “‘ bear about the same relation to traditional oratorio that Wagner he seems intent 


great and blessed word edu- 
cation —education, that is, 
not in the broad sense of the development of a man’s faculties, but 
in the narrow sense of book learning and school training. ‘Poetry 
is the language of a highly educated man, altho some poets are 
not so,’ says one boy. ‘It takes an educated man to see wherein 
the beauty of poetry lies,’ says another. A third is more explicit. 
‘Prose is for the common man who has not attended college, while 
poetry, especially the works of Milton, Carlyle, and others, are 
for the college graduate. Even they find it hard to understand 
Milton in ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Regained.’” 


The “deities” which frequent the text of much poetry, and the 
“notes,” helping to explain recondite matters, which accompany 
every school edition of the poets, says Professor Pearson, lead the 
ordinary schoolboy to look upon poetry as “a relic of prehistoric 
times, to comprehend which long study and the patient training of 
a specialist are needed, and which no longer serves any purpose, 
except possibly that of idle amusement.” “The mind of the 
American boy,” continues the dismayed professor, “ absorbing the 
doctrine that is acceptable to his nature, ... turns the beams 
back harmless. In his own words: ‘The more educated a people 
gets the more they talk of science and business. They have no 
time to bother with poetry.’” The writer concludes: 

“These are sober, not sensational, facts; they have a meaning. 
Concerning the attitude of the writers toward poetry the answers 
cry aloud as from the housetops. Instructive as it is to find out 
what the youth in a land of free opportunity think of poetry, it is 
discouraging to our hope of democracy to be brought up short 
against their complacency. (‘Poetry is used as a pastime, and 


Wagner’s music-dramas bear to conventional drama.” 


“not cn the production of 
tuneful music, but on the 
dramatic unfolding of an idea.” Elgar, being borna Roman Cath- 
olic, stood outside the stream of English tradition in music which, 
we are told, embraced elements contributed by Handel, “ modified 
somewhat by Mendelssohn, and adopted by English composers to 
the needs of the service of the English Church.” Elgar’s princi- 
pal works, “ The Dream of Gerontius” and “ The Apostles,” 7he 
Outlook avers, “ bear about the same relation to traditional oratorio 
that Wagner’s music-dramas bear to conventional drama.” As to 
whether he is an original force or only an imitator Zhe Outlook 
has this to say: 


“In the case of Sir Edward Elgar the liability to error is great- 
est on the side of those who acknowledge their inability to hear 
the beauty and originality of his music. It is true that in some re- 
spects he might be called a follower of Wagner ; more accurately 
he should be described as a leader in the same movement in which 
Wagner was also a leader, applying to oratorio the same princi- 
ples that Wagner applied to opera. In other respects Elgar is 
much more akin to Bach . . . in his free treatment of choruses 
and in his naive and human interpretation of profound religious 
feeling. 

“The German Protestant of the eighteenth century and the 
English Roman Catholic of the twentieth have both musically 
and spiritually much in common. Elgar, however, is in no need 
of being an imitator. There are a good many people who believe 
that they can recognize a passage of Elgar’s music as his as easily 
as an equally unfamiliar passage of Schumann’s or Brahms’s. 
Elgar’s personality appears in most diverse passages of his 
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compositions. Unlikeas they arein other respects, the song ‘ Where 
Corals Lie’ from the ‘Sea Pictures,’ the opening chords of ‘The 
Apostles,’ the military theme in the concert overture ‘In the 
South,’ and the prelude to the second part of ‘Gerontius,’ all have 





ARTHUR GOODRICH. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


In this department THe LiTERAry Dicesr will 
print descriptive titles of new books as published 
each week up to the day of going to press, with 
notices, then or soon thereafter, of the more signifi- 
cant andimportant. It hopes in this way to supply 
an authoritative and systematic record and guide 
which shall meet what the editor believes to be a 
widely-existing need among its readers. 





Andrews, Mary Raymond Shipman: A Good 
Samaritan. Illustrated by Charlotte Harding. 
16mo, pp. 51. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
50 cents. 

Barine, Arvéde. The Life of Alfred de Musset. 
Translated by Charles Conner Hayden. With 
frontispiece portrait. 8vo, pp. 176. New York: 
Edwin C. Hill Co. : 

Both as poet and prose author, Alfred 
de Musset occupies a distinguished place 
in that group of French authors who are 
known as the group of 1830, and of whom 
Victor Hugo is the shining star. As a 
lyric poet, it is doubtful if Musset has been 
surpassed by Hugo himself, for altho 
Frenchmen have been in the habit of 
regarding the author of the ‘‘Orientales”’ 
as supreme in this difficult domain, a more 
modern and developed criticism seems 
disposed to award the palm to Musset. 

The import of such precedence can be 
understood when we recall the fact that 
the earlier French critics and many 
English critics as well, Edward Dowden 
for example, thought that throughout 
the ages lyric poetry had reached its 
highest expression in Hugo. Readers of 
Taine’s “ History of English Literature ”’ 
will recall the fact that this eminent 
critic places Musset above Tennyson. 
It may be further observed that the fame 
of Musset, instead of fading with the 
years, has gone on increasing. His star 
shines as bright as ever in the thick-sown 
sky of literary Paris, and it has seen the 
rise and fall of many asteroids. 

In view of these facts Mr. Hayden’s 
creditable English version of Mr. Arvéde 
Barine’s fine life of the poet may be re- 
garded as a valuable contribution to 
literary biography. It comes also at an 
opportune time, the complete works of 
Musset having lately made their appear- 
ance in English. Mr. Barine had access 
to intimate sources, and his work is marked 
by literary finish and sympathetic insight 
into the extraordinary epoch of French 
romanticism—an epoch that becomes 
more amazing as it recedes into the past. 

It was during the Second Empire that 
Musset’s star attained its zenith. At 
this period he seems to have enjoyed a 
dazzling renown. Not only was he openly 
compared to Lamartine and Victor Hugo, 
but his admirers were for placing him a 
little in advance of the two popular idols. 


be proved.” 





A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS. 


WILL N. HARBEN. HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
Not even the strong and compelling cur- 
rent of realism which Balzac was then 
beginning to set in motion could imperil 
his firm-established vogue. His fame 
had flashed beyond the limits of France, 
and Palgrave had set the seal of English 
approval upon his genius, comparing him, 
not to Byron, but to Shelley and Tenny- 
son and to the poets of the Elizabethan 
age. 

The critic mentioned makes the probably 
accurate observation that Englishmen 
prefer Musset to Lamartine because he 
is less egoistic, and to Hugo because he 
is more natural and less given to violent 
antitheses. Palgrave was of opinion that 
certain of his writings possessed a peculiar, 
undefinable beauty as of the ancient world, 
a charm recalling AZolian and Ionian per- 
fection. 

Bryan, William Jennings. Under Other Flags: 


Travels, Lectures, Speeches. 8vo, pp. 400. Illus- 
trated. Chicago: Public Publishing Co. $1.25. 


Butler, Ellis Parker. The Incubator Baby. II- 
lustrated by May Wilson Preston. 16mo, pp. 111. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. 


Dawson, W. J. The Quest of the Simple Life. 
12mo, pp. 278. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

This volume, an importation, follows 
closely upon the revised edition of Mr. 
Dawson's “‘ Makers of English Poetry’’ and 
“Makers of English Prose,”’ noticed in these 
columns on September 22. Dealing with 
the conduct of life rather than with books, 
it makes the same stirring appeal to 
cultured readers (or to those who would 
be cultured), being animated by sanity, 
sympathy, and knowledge, linked to a 
felicitous and forceful style. Edward 
Cary, writing in the New York Twmes 
Saturday Review of the former volumes, 
refers to the author’s ‘extraordinarily 
clear, well-balanced, and efficient mind.” 
His work is “essentially and completely 
wholesome,” by which Mr. Cary would 
imply its ‘‘mental and spiritual health, 
strength, vitality, warmth, and the un- 
doubted charm that goes with these.” 

De Weese, Truman A. The Principles of Prac- 
tical Publicity: Being a Treatise on ‘‘the Art of 
Advertising.” 312mo, pp. xv—-244. Buffalo: Mat- 
thews-Northrup Works. 

Mr. De Weese through experience knows 
thoroughly the practical side of his 
theme. He has written an interesting 
book. It deals exclusively with adver- 
tising as a commercial investment; indeed, 
it presents the newspapers and magazines 
as scarcely anything more than com- 
mercial undertakings, recognizing in them 
not their public spirit, their literary or 
educational aims. He writes in the 
language of the promoter or the man on 
‘change. There is often something like 


something in common that inclines one to say, ‘ That is Elgar- 
esque.’ Individuality in music is not always capable of analysis ; 
and if a hearer fails to find it in Elgar’s compositions, it:can not 





MYRTLE REED. CHARLES WAGNER. 
brutality in the statements made, if not 
sordidness in the business aims disclosed, 
but these are some of the qualities that 
make the book interesting and curious. 
One learns from it how important adver- 
tising has become, as well as how necessary 
it is to advertise one’s wares, provided one 
would sell them. If the author writes 
strenuously and with bounce, that, of 
course, was inseparable from the task in 
hand. 

Dole, Charles Fletcher. The Spirit of Democracy. 


I2mo, pp. 435. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Eggleston, George Cary. Blind Alleys: A 
Novel of Nowadays. Illustrated by E. Pollak. 
12mo, pp. 414. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.50. 


Eliot, George. Adam Bede. 18mo, pp. vi-817: 
India paper. Frontispiece. Green, limp leather. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.25. 

Following the admirable editions of 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Scott, in the New Century Library, the 
same publishers here issue in the same 
style the first volume of George Eliot. 
Volumes in this edition would easily slip 
into an ordinary coat-pocket, and yet the 
type is large and the paper does not 
“show through.’’ Eleven additional vol- 
umes will be issued to complete the set. 

Fowler, Ellen Thornycroft. The Subjection of 


Isabel Carnaby: A Novel. 12mo, pp. 357. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Frederick, J. George. Breezy. Illustrated by 
W.D. Stevens. 16mo, pp. 37. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 50 cents. 


Goodrich, Arthur. The Balance of Power. 
With seven illustrations by Otto Toaspern. 12mo, 
pp. 413. New York: The Outing Publishing Co. 

tis. 

‘“The Balance of Power,’’ a first novel, 
apparently, is a chronicle of the humors, 
narrow ambitions, homespun loves, and 
general humdrum existence seen in a 
Connecticut town. While the phase of 
life chosen is not the most interesting or 
inspiring in the world, it is evident that 
it has been studied by the young author 
with considerable care, and that he has 
endeavored to give a real impression’ of 
it. Among the characters, which are 
many and diversified, the most interesting, 
probably, is a bluff old colonel who is a 
sort of self-appointed oracle of the town. 
This Yankee Mars struts through the book 
with the air of a man who has smelt 
powder and who knows a thing or two, 
and the way in which he imposes what 
he calls his opinions upon the yokels of 
Hampstead is very wonderful. The book 
is creditably illustrated. 

Harben, Will N. Ann Boyd: ANovel. Colored 


frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 390. New York and Lon- 
don; Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Hopper, James. Caybigan. 12mo, pp. 340. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 


See ie 
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Johnson, Owen. Max Fargus. With five_illus- 
trations. 12mo, pp. 315. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Several recent writers of note have 
sought new inspiration in the garish life 
of the upper golden circles of New York, 
wherein luxury, attendant upon hitherto- 
unheard-of wealth, presents new oppor- 
tunities for fiction. It is the antithesis 
of such social conditions that has appealed 
to Mr. Johnson and which forms the 
groundwork of his latest novel, “Max 
Fargus.’’ The world that he has attempted 
to describe is the modern analogue of that 
lower world that haunted the imagination 
of Dickens and Balzac. It is the world 
of the squalid, the mean, and the base, 
the sort of life which we instinctively 
keep at arm’s length, which it is very 
interesting, no doubt, to study by an 
open fire, in the pages of a masterpiece, 
but wholly unendurable in real life and 
hardly tolerable even in a photograph. 

With the under-slums of the East Side as 
a setting, the author brings into view some 
very degraded types, the very flower of 
the slums, in fact, creatures who, having 
known no other atmosphere than that 
of crime and debasement, have come to 
accept it as the normal existence, and are 
not above the ambition of endeavoring to 
mount to its higher strata. For there is 
caste, it would seem, in the slums as well 
as in Fifth Avenue. 

While in general the author has hardly 
risen to the literary possibilities of his 
theme, his book is not without merit. 
Many of the descriptions are true to life, 
and there are whole chapters that hold 
the reader’s interest effectually. 

Kramer, Haro!d Morton. Hearts and the Cross. 


Illustrated by Harold Matthews Brett. 12mo, pp. 
414. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Lao Tze (T’ai-shang). Of the Exalted One on 
Response and Retribution. Translated from the 
Chinese by Teitaro Suzuki and Dr. Paul Carus. 
Introduction, Chinese text verbatim, explanatory 
notes, and moral tales. Sixteen illustrations by 
Chinese artists and a frontispiece by Keichyu 
Yamada. 12mo, boards, pp. iii-139. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. 75 cents net. 

Lao Tze, the founder of Taoism (born 
in 605 B.c.), was the author of this book 
only in the sense that his doctrines®are 
contained init. Some parts of it probably 
are contemporary with him and perhaps 
were written by him. But, in the main, 
the work, as now printed, dates from about 
the fifteenth century. It is the most 
popular book ever issued in China. We 
are assured that, in the number of editions 
published, it has exceeded both the 
Bible and Shakespeare. 


Lea, Henry Charles, LL.D. A History of the 
Inquisition of Spain. In four volumes. Vol. II. 
8vo, pp. xii-608. New York: Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Lockwood, Mary S., and Emily Lee Sherwood. 
The Story of the Records. D.A.R. 8vo, pp. 326. 
Illustrated with portraits. Washington, D. C.: 
George E. Howard. $1.50. 


London, Jack. Moonface, and Other Stories. 
r2mo, pp. 273. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

The eight stories which comprise this 
volume exhibit in quite varied fields the 
dramatic quality and virile powers of ex- 
pression for which Mr. London is noted. 
In general the stories maintain the level 
reached in “‘ The Call of the Wild’’ and 
suggest that there may be truth in the 
claim put forth by some of his admirers 
that this writer is related to the breed of 
Kipling. There is a freshness and origi- 
nality in these unconventional tales, a 
sort of primitive vigor and pulsing life, 
that lift them above the average of the 
short stories that now have such vogue. 
Here and there, it is true, his style is 
disfigured by a grotesque stroke, and not 
infrequently his horror of the common- 
place leads him into exaggeration, but 
these faults are redeemed by the intensely 
human quality of his work. 

Probab‘y the most serious charge that 


can, be brought against this lively and 
interesting writer—the evidence for it 
looms large in the present collection of 
stories—is an ultra-smartness probably 


related to his ethical and political prin- $ 


ciples, which are known to be of the most 
“‘modern’’ type. Too much cocksureness 
and self-reliance is a sad handicap even 
in great writers. Slang, no doubt, may 
be endured in its place, and when properly 
muzzled by quotation marks, but it is not 
pleasant to meet it ranging at large through 
the pages of a book. 

As for the subjects treated of.in ‘‘Moon- 
face,’’ they could. hardly be more varied 
or more characteristic, and they: are. well 
adapted to give a comprehensive .idea of 
the style of this energetic young. writer. 

Maine, Sir Henry Sumner. Ancient Law: In 
Connection with the Early History of Society and Its 
Relation to Modern Ideas. With introduction and 
notes by Sir Frederick Pollock. Fourth American 
edition, from the tenth London edition. 12mo. 
PP. xxiii-462. NewYork: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 
net. 

Maine’s classic (for such, in a sense, 
the book is) was first published in 1861. 
Sir Frederick Pollock in this edition has 
preserved the text as last revised by the 
author, and has added to the several chap- 
ters notes of his own. 

Mackaye, Mrs. Steele. Pride and Prejudice. <A 


play founded on Jane Austen’s novel. 8vo, colored 
frontispiece. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 


Marden, Orison_ Sweet [with the assistance of 
Ernest gy me Holmes]. Every Man a King: or, 
Might in Mind-Mastery. 12mo, pp. vi-240. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net. 


McCay, Winsor. Little Nemo in Slumberland: 
Oblong 8vo, 27 pages of highly colored illustrations. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 75 cents. 


McCutcheon, George Barr. Jane Cable. Illus- 
trations in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, pp. 336. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. McCutcheon’s new novel keeps to 
the modern theme, which seems to find so 
much favor with present writers of fiction. 
The romantic and tragic possibilities of 
contemporaneous cosmopolitan life are 
very tempting, and the material is so 
abundant that the novelist has but to 
reach out his hand to obtain it. Each 
day’s newspaper contains the raw material 
of many novels of the kind under notice. 
With a little imagination brought to bear 
upon the plethora of modern incident in 
a city like Chicago, an interesting tale, 
not devoid of original situations, may be 
woven. 

“Jane Cable’’ is a love-tale with the 
strenuous sweep of the Western metropolis 
for its atmosphere. The principals of 
the story are a very flawless pair who 
enter the primrose path of romance under 
promising auspices. Their roseate dream 
receives a rude awakening by reason of 
certain family revelations which seem to 
put a blot upon the girl’s birth and which 
blast the reputation of the young man’s 
father. 

Some very ugly, tho not uninteresting, 
characters are brought upon the scene. 
Chief among these is the lawyer, Elias 
Droom, a character probably suggested 
by Uriah Heep, but uglier, being a cari- 
cature rather than a real type. This 
moral gargoyle and veritable scavenger 
of the law is used by the novelist as a 
sort of deus ex machina in the unraveling 
of a somewhat complicated plot. With 
Droom is contrasted another and more 
dangerous type of villainy in the person 
of James Bansemer, also a lawyer, and 
father of the hero of the story. The 
characters are fairly, well drawn and there 
is much diversity of plot and incident. 

ee pete. Life in Morocco and Glimpses 


Beyond. ith twenty-four illustrations. 8vo, pp. 
xii-4oo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 

Moore, F. Frankfort. The Jessamy Bride. 
With pictures in color by Allan G. Gilbert. 12mo, 
pp. 416. New York: Duffield & Co. $2 net. 

Mother Goose: Her Book. With pictures by 
Harry L. Smith. Small quarto. ew York: 
Duffield & Co. 75 cents. 
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Noble, W. Arthur. Ewa: A Tale of K 
pp. 354. New York: Eaton & Mains. “gen 72™ 


Ober, Frederick A. Ferdinand De Sot 
of American History Series. ] Tilustrated. 


. 291. New York : Bag 
pp. 9 ork and London: Harper & Bros. 


Paine, Albert Bigelow. A Sail 
The Personal Memoirs of Captain Bog” ortune: 


4) r P Osbon, 
me a New York: McClure, Phillips 


Paine, Ralph D. The Story of i 
Illustrated by Howard Giles. ap MB Bh ris ee 
York: The Outing Publishing Co. $1.50. si 


Paul, Herbert, M.P. Stray Leaves 
398. New York and London: John ier ™ 


Reed, Myrtle. A Spinner in the Sun. 


: : : I 
yp. iv-391._ Straight-line borders, rubricated fens 

a, etc. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons. 


Saltus, Edgar. Historia Amoris: A His 
of Love, Ancient and Modern. 16mo, pp. re 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net. 


Saltus, Edgar. Mary Magdalen: A Chroni 
16mo, pp. 254. New York: Mitchell P ants a 
$x net. E 

Standard English Classics. Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. Edited by James Weber Linn. 
xiv-455. 60 cents; Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Condensed, etc., by D. H. Montgomery, with 
introduction by W. P. Trent. Pp. XVili-311. 45 
cents; Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, with 
Other Poems. Edited by W. P. Trent and W. T. 
Brewster. Pp. xxv-107. 30 cents; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford. Edited by William E. Simmonds. Pp. 
Xxii-207. 35 cents; Browning’s Poems. Selected 
and edited by Robert M. Lovett. Pp. xxviii-208. 
35 cents. All 16mo. Portraits. Boston and New 
York: Ginn & Co. 


Stoddard, W. O. Two Cadets with Washington. 
[Revolutionary Series.] Illustrated by J. W. Ken- 
nedy. 12mo, pp. 341. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25. 


Strannik, Ivan. The Shadow of the House. 
Translated from the French by Emma A. Prentiss, 
—_— pp. 307. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co, 

1.50. 


Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter in the 
South Seas. [Dave Porter nl Illustrated by 
I. B. Hazelton. 12mo, pp. 286. oston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles, Selected Lyrical 
Poems of, Including his first volume ‘‘Laus Veneris.” 
12mo, pp. viii-341. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Waddell, L. Austine. Lhasa and its Mysteries: 
With a Record of the Expedition of 1903-1904. 
With 155 illustrations and maps. Third and cheaper 
edition. 8vo, pp. xx-530. New York: E. P. Dutton 

Co. $3 net. 

Altho announced as “‘a third and cheaper 
edition,’’ Mr. Waddell’s book in the original 
edition is not old. First published in 
March of last year, it passed to a second 
edition in the following April. In January, 
1906, the author wrote his preface for a 
“third and cheaper edition’ ‘which appeared 
in March and was followed in May by a 
fourth printing. The text of this ‘‘cheaper 
edition’’ is the same as in the more 
costly one. The edition contains “nearly 
all the numerous original illustrations.” 
Meanwhile the notes “have been expanded 
to include an interesting list of the numer- 
ous wild-flowers collected by me around 
Lhasa.” 


Wagner, Charles. My Impressions of America. 
Translated from the French by Mary Louise Hendee. 
18mo, pp. xii-301. New York: McClure, Phil ips 
& Co. $1 net. 

The author of ‘‘ The Simple Life’’ has 
here made a record of his personal experi- 
ences rather than a formal study of 
American institutions. His attitude is 
one of sympathy and appreciation, seldom 
running into criticism. The book is not 
without passages of the reflective and 
serious kind, but they are thrown in 
here and there as breaks in the narrative. 
Mr. Wagner has offered to Americans a 
graceful and interesting souveng of his 
recent visit. 

Walcott, Earle Ashley. Blindfolded: A Novel. 


Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, pp. 
400. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 


Wells, Carolyn. At the Sign of [the Sphinx: 
A Book of Riddles. 16mo, pp. 128. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1. 


Walker, Williston. John Calvin, the Organizer 
of Reformed Protestantism, 1509-1564. |Heroes 
of the Reformation Series. Edited by Samuel 
Macauley x Illustrated. pp. xviii-456. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
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To acquire any one of 
the great foreign lan- 


simile letters from 
language authorities 
in the leading univer- 














French, German, Spanish or 
Italian. To speak it, to under- 
stand it, to write it, there is but 
one way. You must hear it 
spoken over and over, until your 
ear knows it. You must see it 
printed correctly till your eye 
knows it. You must talk it 
and write it. All this can be 
done best by the Language- 
Phone Method. With this 
method you buy a professor out- 
right. You own him. He 
speaks as you choose, slowly or 
quickly ; when you choose, night 
or day; for a few minutes or 
hours ata time. Any one can 
learn a foreign language who 
nears it spoken often enough ; 
and by this method you can 
hear it as often as you like. 



























THE LITERARY DIGEST 


We Bring You the Cift of Tongues 


You can have the delight of speaking fluently and of reading and writing 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


without the delay and drudgery that always heretofore have confronted you. 


In a Few Weeks You Can Freely Use a Foreign Language 


By the Wonderful 


guages mail the cou- 
pon below and receive 
free interesting book- we 
lets and explanatory 
literature with fac- 


METHOD 


sities. And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry «1: 
The Most Perfect, Natural, and Successful Method Ever Devised for Acquiring a Foreign Language 


Upward of a million students, teachers, business men, and others have availed themselves of the Rosenthal System with entire pleasure and 
satisfaction. Thousands have already used it with the wonderful Language-Phone, that tireless and precisely accurate, up-to-date teacher. 


Only (0 Minutes a Day for a Little While 


If you knew how easily you could acquire speaking, reading, and 
writing familiarity with any or all of the four great living foreign 
languages, would you be content to remain longer ignorant of 
this delightful and important accomplishment ? Only ten minutes 
a day for a little while in your leisure moments will give you 
speaking, reading and writing familiarity with a new language. 


The Natural Method of Study 


The keynote of the success of this system is that it is the nat- 
ural way in which the mind acquires an unfamiliar language. It 
is almost exactly as a child learns to talk. Almost unconsciously 
you glide into ¢hinking in a new language. You learn to use 
sentences rather than isolated words, and you avoid all the old- 
time drudgery. 


The Voices of Living Native Professors 


“ACCENT IS THE SOUL OF A LANGUAGE; IT GIVES 
THE FEELING AND TRUTH TO IT.”—Rousseau. 
Many who can speak a foreign language cannot pronounce it 
correctly. The Language-Phone makes you the master of exact 
accent, imparting the accuracy of the cultured native professors’ 

pronunciation. 

The Language-Phone furnishes ready self-instruction for one 
or for every member of the family, unceasingly ready for service, 
repeating the living voices of the native professors with absolute 
accuracy of pronunciation. It talks at almost any speed you re- 
quire. It is simplicity itself, and a child can use it as easily as a 
grown person. It always stays in order. It affords the acme of 
accuracy, celerity, convenience. It offers pleasant mental rec- 
reation and a delightful means toward self-culture. You can 
enjoy it at any time, and there is acertain fascination in its use. 


S 

Eye, Ear, Tongue, and Mind 
You learn the whole language. All functions of language are 
taught by this method at the same time. Eye, ear, tongue, and 
mind are all brought into play. It is no longer necessary to 
memorize lists of verbs, declensions, and complicated grammati- 
calrules, Youhear the exact pronunciation of a native professor, 
whose accuracy and reliability we guarantee. In private lessons 
you have no such assurance. 


“Knowledge is Power’; New Power for You 


If you master more than one tongue you add just so much to 
your mastery of the world’s spoken and written thoughts. The 
Language-Phone will double and treble your mental power in 
this respect. It will give every word an added meaning. 





A treatise on language 
study will be sent you 
free. It contains Dr. 
Rosenthal’s complete 
explanation of his 
marvelously successful 
system, and of thewon- 
derful LANGUAGE- 
PHONE, its origin 





Indorsed by 
Vniversity Authorities 


Let us mail you facsimile letters 
from well-known members of the 
faculties of the following great 
Universities: 


Yale University 
Princeton University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Cornell University 
Boston University 
University of Virginia 
St. John’s College 
University of Minnesota 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
St. Joseph’s College 
University of Colorado 
University of Pennsylvania 
De La Salle Institute 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Brown University 
Columbia University 
Manhattan College 
N. Y. University 
University of Michigan 
University of Chicago 
Syracuse University 
Besides many other ‘authorities 




















802 Metropolis Bidg., 








In Offering to send this treatise to THE LITERARY DIGEST 
readers we will make known to them the innumerable merits 
of this world-renowned system of language study. We wishit to 
make its own appeal and we are confident that if you will give 
this appeal a careful reading you will at once join the ranks 
of the great army of successful students. a NY POL eee nent: 


THE LANCUACE-PHONE METHOD 
16th St. and Broadway, New York 











THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 
Broadway and Sixteenth Street, New York City. 
Please send me without obligation the language treatise, 
facsimile letters, and booklet. 
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LHEVINNE 


Uses 
The 


Steinway 


Many manufacturers claim to 
make Art Pianos, but few can 
substantiate that claim, and fewer 
obtain even a limited recognition. 
World-recognition comes only to works of genius, such as 
the Steinway Piano—an instrument that always has been, 
and is, the first and the final choice of the greatest pianists 
and musicians in the world, without distinction of race or 
national bias. 


Josef Lheévinne, Russia’s greatest pianist, will use the 
Steinway Piano exclusively on his American concert tour 


during the season of 1906-1907, and will appear as Soloist 
with all the leading Orchestras, as follows: 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA PITTSBURGH ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON SYMPHONY RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York. 
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CANDY CoaTED : cents the Ounce 
CHEWING GUM fone ree 


_ REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your me as an store can’t supply you send us 10c. for vpn og packet. 
a ANK H. FLEER & wi arena aoc en. S U. Ln A., and eons S 
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CURRENT POETRY, 


The Traveler. 
By Rospert Girpert WELsuH. 


What matter that his crippled feet 
About his room scarce carry him? 
His spirit finds adventures meet 
In Fez, Fashoda, Suakim. 


How can this world seem s:aall and bare, 
When his brown eyes, so kind yet keen, 

May welcome friends from here and there, 
And see in them what they have seen? 


When summer seethes in his confines 
He dreams of woodlands cool and dim; 
He strolls in Dante’s haunts, the pines 
Of San Vitale sing to him. 


And yet at times, when hours creep by, 
Measured by couch and crutch and chair, 

His cloistered body seems to cry 

For the free world of Otherwhere. 


Ah! Some day, when he shall have drawn 
The final, ineffectual breath, 

He will set out across the dawn 
On that great journey men call death. 


—From Scribner's Magazine (October). 


The Harvard and Cambridge Boat Race. 
By IstpoéreE G. ASCHER. 


Victory without defeat when hands grasp hands, 
The generous grip that lauds a splendid race; 

What matter fortune’s chance, superior pace? 
The nobler triumph seeks not nor demands 
The idle vaunt of noisy praise, but stands 

Beyond a narrow range of time or place, 

The peaceful struggle which good-will may trace, 
To knit the greatness of two kindred lands! 


Strong arms and purpose and united skill, 
An untamed spirit and a generous soul, 
And a‘l that gives a nation strenuous will, 
Courage to rise and reach a common goal— 
The aims which love and loyalty fulfil— 
This passing race shall symbol and extol! 


—From Public Opinion (London). 


The Watcher. 


By IsaBEL EccLestoNnE MAcKay. 


The long road and the low shore, a sail against the 

sky, 

The ache in my heart’s core and hope so hard to 
die— 

Ah me, ‘but the day’s long—and all the sails go by! 


The long road and the dark shore, pools with stars 
aflame, 
The ache in my heart’s core, the hope I dare not 
name— 
Ah, me, but the night’s long—and every night the 
same! 
—From The Reader Magazine (October). 





Macdowell. 


By. a./G." 


Rejoice! rejoice! 

The New World hath a voice— 

A voice of tragedy and mirth, 

Sounding clear through all the earth; 

A voice of music, tender and sublime, 

Kin to the master-music of all time. 
Hear ye, and know— 
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Of the New World the mystic, lyric heart, 

Breathed in undaunted art; 

Her pomp of days; her glittering nights; 

The rich surprise : 

And miracle of iridescent skies; 

Her lovely lowlands and imperial heights; 

Her glooms and gladness; 

Her oceans thundering on a thousand shores; 

Her wildwood madness; 

Her streams, adream with memory that deplores 

The red inhabitants evanished and undone, 

That follow, follow to far lands beyond the setting 

sun. 

And echoes one may hear of ancient lores 

From the Old World’s well-loved shores; 

Primal loves, and quenchless hates; 

Striving lives, and conquering fates; 

Elves innocently antic 

Or wild-eyed, frantic; 

Shadow-heroes, passionate, gigantic— 

Sons and daughters of the prime 

That moved the mighty bards to noble rime. 

Rejoice! rejoice! 

The New World hath new music—and a voice! 

—From The Century Magazine (October). 


The Wind-Up of the Season. 
By Ear_teE Hooker Eaton. 


The leaves are thinning on the bough, 
And one by one are falling, 

The birds are speeding southward now, 
And mate to mate is calling. 


Dan Cupid hurries, full of hope, 
His meshes coiling, throwing; 
No plainsman ever swung a rope 

With half the skill he’s showing. 


The Lariat of Love is spun 
Of silken threads enduring, 

And ere they sense it, two are one 
In bonds that are alluring. 


Wise Cupid, warned of autumn’s change, 
Now hastens, with good reason, 

The round-up on the Eros Range— 
The wind-up of the season. 


—From Harper's Weekly. 





RIGHT HOME 


Doctor Recommends Postum from Personal 
Test. 


No one is better able to realize the injuri- 
ous action of caffeine—the drug in coffee— 
on the heart, than the doctor. 

When the doctor himself has been relieved 
by simply leaving off coffee and using Postum, 
he can refer with full conviction to his own 
case. 

A Mo. physician prescribes Postum for 
many of his patients because he was bene- 
fited by it. He says: 

‘“‘T wish to add my testimony in regard to 
that excellent prepenn kta: LThave 
had functional or nervous heart trouble for 
over 15 years, and part of the time was un- 
able to attend to my business. 

‘“‘T was a moderate user of coffee and did 
not think it hurt me. But on stopping 
it and using Postum instead, my heart has 
got all right, and I ascribe it to the change 
rom coffee to Postum. 

‘‘T am prescribing it now in cases of sick- 
ness, especially when coffee does not agree, 
or affects the heart, nerves or stomach. 

“When made right it has a much better 
flavor than coffee, and is a vital sustainer of 
the system. I shall continue to recommend 
it to our people, and I have my own case to 
refer to.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s 
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May we send you free, SAMPLES of 
e». our Novel and Exclusive Line of Tickings 
ea _ and our 144-page illustrated book? 


, "The samples include the good old-fashioned A.G.A. ‘Ticking in wide and narrow stripe;ydust-proo? 


7 : Satin Finish Ticking in linen effects; and our exclusive Mercerized Art Twills in fancy-stripe 
: ‘ f \" with floral effects, in blue, pink, yellow. green or lavender, See the coupon below, 
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THE PERFECT 
MATTRESS 


s the one you never feel, 
he one that never forces it- 
self upon your mind, the one 
that /e¢ts you sleep if sleepy, 
and Z#dZs you to dreamland 
when restiess. 

With a Zair mattress beneath 
you, you are constantly squirm- 
ing around to avoid lumps and 
hollows. Hair mattresses are 
bound to be lumpy and uneven be- 
cause the hair is stuffed into the tick in handfuls. 

The Ostermoor is made of Ostermoor sheets of uni- 
form thickness, Zazd in the tick by hand—dzz/#, not stuffed. Dust and vermin proof. 

The Ostermoor is aseptically clean, non-absorbent, does not mat, pack or lump, keeps 
its original resiliency, and never needs remaking. Better than hair—much cheaper. 


Send at Once for Samples of Ticking and the Book 


.., With the samples that we will send you, you can select a ticking to harmonize 
with the furnishings of your bedroom, and please your individual taste. The full 
line of samples we send you free, together with our 144-page book, **The Test of 
Time.’’ This is not an ordinary advertising booklet, but a complete work upon 
sleep and beds, and contains over 200 illustrations. To get ticking samples, book 
and name of your local Ostermoor dealer, all you need to do is to fil out and mail 





us the coupon, or send request on a postal if you prefer. But do it now. vs oem: 
° 119 Elizabeth 
We Sell by Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers Suny New York, 
Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim. We were compelled Without obligation 
to this move to protect the —— against worthless imitations. The Ostermoor on my part, please send 
dealer in your vicinity—we tell you who he is if you mail the coupon— will show f Ticki 
you a mattress with the Ostermoor name and Samples of Ticking 
SIZES AND PRICES abel; that alone stands for mattress excellence. 


and your i44-page book, so 
that I may learn about the 
Ostermoor, and the name of my 
Ostermoor dealer. 


2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 Be sure to look for our name and trade mark 
3 ft» wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00} S¢wnontheend. If you order of us by mail, 
3 ft. 6 in.wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70| Ye ship mattress, express paid, same day 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibe. 13.35] fhieGk ip teceiyed. and allow you 30 
. e ° s’ Free Trial. not satisfie 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00) you may return mattress and we will 











. All 6 ft. 3 inches long refund price without question. Name . 
xpress Charges Prepaid 
In two parts 50c. extra. OSTERMOOR & CO. Address 








119 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co,, Ltd., Montreal 




















a reason.”’ 


A Penny Spent 
in building a warm house 


Is a Dollar Saved 


in heating it afterwards. 





a SANITARY « 
HEALTHFUL * WARM : 


will make it wind and frost proof; keep out 

. ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 
the cold of winter or the heat of summer. Costs B {kick quilts should never. be pat upon thelbed.°7- Bie weet 
lessthan 1c. a foot, and one layer is equal to six 


: 1s depressing, retains perspiration, causes nightmare and is un- 
of rosin-sized paper. Send for free sample of healthy. Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 


and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 

CA T’S paper, kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing blan- 

BO kets, They are an application of A Well-known Sci- 

entific Principle. Worn between sheet and top cover. 

e * PRICE $3.00 A DOZEN, F.O.B. Cincinnati, or we 

heathing uilt will send two full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also 

e make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal to 

the mother ofthe babe to be worn inside the regular 

diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F. 0. B., 

Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postpaid, for $1.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO, 


Agents at all central points. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
149 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When You Build 
Your New Home 


The right selection of the hardware 
trimmings is an important point to be 


considered and is one of the artistic de- 
tails that shoulc be decided according to 
your own taste. Although the cost of 
the hardware is trifling ‘n comparison to 
the cost of the home, it is one of the most 
important of the permanent decorations. 


SARGENT’S 


Artistic Hardware 


combines decorative beauty with dur- 
able utility. 


Our beautiful Book of Designs, which 
is sent free on application, will enable 
you toselect a pattern to harmonize with 
any style of architecture. It will give 
you practical assistance and prevent the 
annoyance that always comes from the 
careless selection of inferior locks and 
building hardware. 

This beautiful Book of Designs shows 
fifty-eight Patterns of Artistic Hardware, 
and gives countless valuable sugges- 
tions. It’s yours for the asking. 


SARGENT & CO., 
160 Leonard St., New York. 
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PERSONAL. 


‘Battery Dan.”-—Daniel E. Finn, city magis- 
trate in New York, and a district leader in Tam- 
many, is the subject of an article in The Saturday 


Evening Post. ‘‘A picturesque and powerful per- 


ys 


sonality ’’ is the alliterative summary. A reading 


of some of the stories which are included in the 
article leaves little doubt of the picturesque char- 
acter of the man, and the resourcefulness with which 
he administers his judicial office. Here are some of 
these little pictures of his daily life: 


As a judge, he frowns upon unnecc sary arrests 
of boys; he will not accept merely prc. mpt ve evi- 
dence against women; with all, his tenaency is to 
warn instead of fine, and to fineinstead of imprison. 

‘‘Who is this terrible miscreant?’’ he was once 
heard to demand one morning, in such a tone that 
the policeman who had made the arrest felt suddenly 
ashamed as he looked at the white-faced lad at the 
bar. , ‘‘ Discharged!’’ came swiftly, after a few words 
of stammering explanation. 

A man accused of drunkenness stood up. 

‘*T was at Bailey’s racket last night,’ he pleaded, 
in anxious attempted justification, naming thus the 
jollification of a minor politician. 

‘*Two dollars; the racket isn’t until to-night,” 
came without a smile; and the man sheepishly felt 
for the money, realizing too late the futility of try- 
ing to deceive a man of Finn’s detailed knowledge 
of political doings. 

He seldom punishes for drunkenness a man who 
works for a livelihood, after a night’s imprisonment 
has followed the ignominy of arrest, for he deems 
that would be more punishment of the wife and 











HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 


variable climate to 


Invalids, Athletes, 
Professional Men, 


or out 


system of underclothing. 


Send for catalogue 


Is two-fold throughout, affording pro- 
tection against the vicissitudes of our 


Merchants, Accountants 
And all oecupations in life, indoors 


Over eleven hundred physicians 


have united in testifying to the sani- 
tary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


166 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


children. And when he fines poor people for petty 
offenses, his fine is likely to be but fifty cents. For 
| Finn is himself of the people and knows the value of 
| money to them. 

It is a pleasure to watch him upon the bench, so 
swift and decisive he is. Unwillingly he found it 
necessary to fine a woman a dollar. ‘‘I can’t pay 
it,’ she whispered; and Finn, looking at her, and 
| seeing in her eyes the dread of the alternative 
|‘‘ Island,’ spoke brusquely: ‘‘ Paroled for two hours 
|to get the money.’’ And he added, in a murmur 
| which few but she could hear: ‘‘If you can’t get it, 
| come back here and I'll pay it myself.” 

But he is severe whenever severity is called for; 
evil finds in him no defender or apologist. 

He is about sixty; his hair is gray, his mustache 
grizzled; he is vigorous in body and of mind. He 
began his career with only the education of public 
and parochial schools, and then went to work, at 
this thing or that, always diligent, giving at first 
| little promise of marked success, but always aiming 
far above him. 

He entered politics by the door of making himself 
the friend of every man in his neighborhood, and 
after a while it was known that he would get up at 
any hour of the night to aid a friend or get bail in 
case of trouble, and that, as his power grew, he could 
be .relied upon to secure for his neighbors their full 
share of privileges from city inspectors and con- 
tractors. In short, he made himself indispensable 
and loved. 

He realized what a help a knowledge of the law 
would be in a political career, and so, studying prin- 
cipally at night, he obtained it. Tammany recog- 
nized his growing strength and made him a deputy 
sheriff. After that, he was sent by his district to 
represent them, for several terms, as a member of 
the State Assembly, and such was his striking com- 
pound of qualities that he became leader of his party 
there. And it was while a member of the Assembly 
that he won his name. 

For a law was introduced which, innocent upon 
its face, would have given the Battery, where from 
time immemorial there have been a public park and 
public water-front, to private corporations for the 
construction of piers and the possession of private 
business interests. Finn pried into the bill, saw 
what it meant, headed a fight against it, saw it over- 
whelmingly defeated, and won his name of ‘‘ Battery 
Dan,”’ which the more readily attached itself to him 
from the fact that the Battery for which he fought 
is part of his own district. 

Recently, to make up for the encroachments of 
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Refinish your Furniture 





| Do It Yourself 


Interesting, 
simple and fasci- 
nating. Our prac- 
tical free book 
mukes it a simple 
matter to finish or 
refinish new and 
old furniture, 
wood - work and 
floors in Weath- 
ered, Mission, 
Flemish, Mahog- 
any and other 
latest effects at 
little cost with 
Johnson’s Pre. 
pared Wax. Ap- 
ply our wax with 
cloth to any fin. 
ished wood and 
rub to a_ polish 
with dry cloth. A 
beautiful finish 


¥ will be immedi- 
ately produced, Our book explains how you can easily eae ae 


color and the finish offurniture to harmonize with your wood-wurk 
or other furnishings. 


We save you money by telling how old, 
discarded, poorly finished furniture can be 
made serviceable and stylish. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint—10 and 
25 cents packages and large-size cans. Write at once for 
48 page color book, regular 25 cents edition, that gives 
all the above information. Sent FREE postpaid for 
limited time. Mention book edition L. D. 10, 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, 
“RACINE, WIS. 
‘*The Wood-Finishing Authorities’ 

















SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CAPITAL &. SURPLUS 
TWO MILLIOM DOLLARS 

















Banking by Mail was originated by 
us some years ago in order to place the 
advantages of a safe savings institu- 
tion within the reach of saving men, 
women and children everywhere. Our 
capital and surplus is larger than that 
of any other strictly savings bank in the 
world. 


Send to-day for booklet “L” explain- 
| ing our system in detail. 
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A SECTIONAL MUSIC CABINET 


Shipped on Approval It grows with your music. 
Adda section at a time as 
you need it. Music is 
kept in drawer with drop 
front, makingsheets easily 
accessible, and doing 
away with frayed edges. 
When drawer is closed it 
is dust proof. 

Something entirely new. 

Hand made and hand- 
polished in quarter-sawed 
oak or figure mahogany. 
Height 30 inches, top 28 x 
17 inches. Price base 
(containing two drawers) 
and top $9.00. Additional 
drawers $1.10 each. 

Freight prepaid east of 
the Mississippi aud north of Tennessee. 

We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 

THOMAS FURNITURE CO., Mfrs., Dept. E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“re OCA 2" SF, 
THE - A OIG 
And we will write the music ond present to BIG N.Y.Publishers 
A HIT will make you RICH. Send now for Free Booklet. 


Metropolitan Music Co., 98 St. James Bidg., New York 


























Old Books and Magazines Bought and Sold 
AMERICAN MaGazinE Excuanee, St. Louis, Mo. 
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business buildings, his realm has been extended to Lf 

take in the Mulberry Bend Italian colony and China- | S p e Cc i al 6 0 . Day Offer 

town. His district has long included the Syrian 

and other foreign colonies, a now that there rons To Introduce Our New 

been added the principal settlement of Italians and Excelsior Solar Telescope 

most of the Chinese, his is by far the most picturesque | § No Tele- 

district of the city. withs s 
The other day two Chinamen were haled before | | 98" ey* Be 

Magistrate Finn on the charge of having given some 





YOUNG MAN-— 
WE WANT YOU! 


Step Right Intoa Big Business 







piece has fe 
ever : 


9061 “FS dV “Wa 


i i : before 
Young Men We need severai more kind of entertainment on Sunday, and thus viola-| heen 
ted at Once young men to fill vacan- ting the laws in that case made and provided. ‘‘Bat- | sold for 
Wes cies in tery Dan’’ apparently thought that their offense $8.00 eon 


our sales force. These va- 
cancies are due to the 
rapid extension of our 
business into new 


was not such a serious one, at least from the stand- 
point of the Orient. 

‘“Was the entertainment religious or secular?’’ he 
demanded sternly. The complainant did not know. 


$10.00. 


"pais is a long, powerful 
achromatic Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial use. This 








atid : telescope is provided with an ad- 
territory, and to the ix The Chinamen, themselves desperately frightened, | justable eye-piece, fitted with a 
promotions of local GAS and uncomprehending, put up their clasped hands solar dar} glass lens for sun ob- 






agents to higher posi- N\ ny 
tions in the Oliver Organ-@® 


in supplication. 


The magistrate’s face did not alter a muscle of its 


servations. With this wonderful 
solar eye-piece you look the sun 
squarely in the face on the bright- 





judicial lm. “Hm! Cl : ; est and hottest day and study its 
ization. : They must be a sa = sn a re rei hip~setaed | f face as you do the moon at night. 
filled quickly. prayer! eligious. ischarged. nd the China- | | Every student, male or female, 
a men were hustled away by a court officer, uncompre- | needs this teleccope to study the 

Limitless We nie the — indepen a hending, but thankful. sun in a also the nee 
Possibilities typewriter manufacturers in the No theoretical politician, he! No; he is one who Se ee ee 


world. In the ten years of this 
Company’s existence we have not only over- 
taken but far exceeded the sales of every one of 
the “trust” machines. 


fore was a telescope with such an 
eye-piece attachment sold for less 
than $8.00 or $10.00. This eye- 
piece alone is worth more than we 
charge for the entire telescope to 
all who wish to behold the sun in 
its tranquil beauty. Remove the 
solar eye-piece lens and you have 
a good practical telescope for land 
observations, etc. 

POSITIVELY such a good tele- 
scope was never sold for this price 
before. These telescopes are 
made by one of the largest manu- 
facturers of Europe; measure 
closed 12in., and open over 344 
feet in ssections. They are brass- 
‘‘Wire King,’’ bound, brass safety-cap on each 

end to exclude dust, etc., with 

the and these paragraphs powestel lenses, scientifically 
Ce ae oe : ‘ound and adjusted. Guaranteed 
describing his rise in the world well bear out the & dia sunlien.  Yhasenaaaacaaee 


understands human nature and how politics is prac- 
tically run. He believes that offices should properly 
go to the ruling powers. He firmly believes that 
“‘reform’’ does not reform. He frankly looks upon 
The visible writing of civil service as humbug. 
the Oliver Typewriter 
is its supreme advan- 
tage over the old-style machines. But we add 
to this advantage light key touch, great mani- 
folding power, perfect alignment and adapt- 
ability to a very wide range of uses. 


We Want bs — 

ung Blood epartment is a young man. 
Young He has surrounded himself 
with a strong force of bright, aggressive, re- 
sourceful young men. He has trained them 


Oliver Typewriter 
Writes in Sight 





“The Wire King-’’—In the ‘‘Romance of Steel 


” 


and Iron,”’ in the October Munsey, a sketch of the 
lives of some of the promoters of the United States 


John W. Gates, the 


Steel Corporation is given. 
The manager of our Sales 


is described as ‘‘an extreme type of 


American ‘hustler, 


for success. Under his leadership they have 
made a sales record unequaled by any other 


statement: 











scopes of this size have been sold 
for from $5 to $8. Every sojourner 
in the country or at seaside resorts 


As a boy, Gates grew up on an Illinois esr. 
He was energetic and precocious. Two years | 
before he became a voter he had fallen in love with | 
an Illinois girl and married her. At that time he | 
was ‘‘Johnny’”’ Gates, the manager of a little hard- | 
ware store in a farming village. 

Now there was in De Kalb, Illinois, a man named 
Isaac Ellwood, who was trying to sell a new com-| 
modity called barbed wire. At his wife’s suggestion, | 
Ellwood had bought the right to make this wire 
from a Missouri blacksmith. 


5 j should certainly secure one of these 
selling organization in America. instruments ; andno farmer should 
be without one. Objects miles 
away are brought to view with an 
astonishing clearness. 


Over 3% Feet Long 


CIRCUMFERENCE 53 INCHES 
PRICE BY 
ONLY $ 1 . 00 EXPRESS 


Our new catalogue of guns, etc., 
sent with eachorder. This is a grand 
offer and you shouldnotmiss it. We 
warrant each telescope just as repre- 
sented or money refunded. Here is 
what a few purchasers say : 


Free Course in After a young man has joined 
Salesmanship the Oliver Organization, he 
is given a full course in the 
Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship. The 
course opens up the secrets of success in selling 
merchandise. It gives him the confidence born 
of conscious power. This course is free, but is 
easily worth hundreds to any ambitious young 
man. 






His trouble, he found, 





Permanent Positions Y°u can step right 
If Qualified into the typewriter 
business without any 
previous experience. You should easily build 
up a business worth $3600 a year or more. 

‘It’s up to you! Address at once— 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead of Drugs, 





It takes considerable courage for a doctor 
to deliberately prescribe only food for a de- 
spairing patient, instead of resorting to the 
usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physicians | 
er among the present generation who recognize 

and treat conditions as they are and should 
A WONDERFUL TIME-SAVER || be treated regardless of the value to their 
ia mniien inlined pockets. Here’s an instance: 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
130 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














The mysterious spots on the Sun. 
Get our Solar Telescope and see them. 


DIGEST OF WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY 

















nee A Raamed novelties and ‘¢ Four years ago I was taken with severe Write them, need not take our word 
thes of gastritis and nothing would stay on my Trace oan co a 
kinds stomach, so that I was on the verge of starv- |} saxon, ee ; 
— for ation. Excelsior superior to a $15.00 one.— 
esti- 


‘¢T heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me—a specialist from N. Y.— 
and as a last hope, sent for him. 

‘¢ After he examined me carefully he ad- 
vised me to try a small quantity of Grape- 

Nuts at first, then as my stomach became 
name and business on the front of aluminum stronger to eat more. 
~~ teow. “T kept at it and gradually got so I could 
AUTOMATIC CARD INDEX CO., eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. Then 1 
a eee «©3326 Bleecker St., Utica, N. Y. began ee my a "ie arg ~ 

tat : arlSt., NewYork City || Came Clear, where before everything seeme 

————————— +) a blank. My limbs got stronger and I could 
walk. So I steadily recovered. 

‘‘ Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I weigh 
153 Ibs. My people were surprised at the 
way I grew fleshy and strong on this food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” | 


Frep Wa tsu, Howe Island, Ontario. 

Could count cattle 20 miles away.— 
F. G. Patton, Arkansas City, Kan. 

Exceeded my expectations.—SHER- 
BURNE LEVINGS, 143 Oakwood Boul., 
Chicago, Ill. 

People think it fine. —E. C. Gaston, 
Chalk Sevil, Mo. 

Better than expected.—Howarpb 
Morton, Baltimore, Md. 

Hundreds of others saying good 
things about these telescopes. Get 
one and try it. 

Booklet containing information 
about telescope, eclipses and planets 
free with each order. 

Send $1.00 by Registered letter, 
Post Office Money Order, or Bank 
Draft, — to our order: Sent 
postpaid for 10 cents extra. 


Kirtland Bros. & Co. 


A Bert L. D., 90 Chambers St., New York 





You can have 200 Phone numbers 
at your finger tips by using this de- . 

vice. Adjustable to any Phone, Makes an at™ 
tractive advertising novelty to be presented to 
customers or prospective customers, In quan- 
tities ofone hundred or over, we print your 

























kina tnd 7/2, 7//: 
rial Subscription fa f oe 

In thisillnstrated national chef “al if niles 
weekly all the really important 
news of the world is stated clearly, impartially and concise- 
ly, for busy readers—a variety of general features being add- 
ed. It is sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting—THE 
newspaper for the home. $1 year; takes place of periodicals 
costing $2to¢4. Try it,13 wks.for15c. Pathfinder, Wash.,D.C. 
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I think too much of my 
name to put it upon poor 
lamp-chimneys. Evidently 
other makers feel the same 
way. Good lamp-chimneys 
bear my name, and the poor 
ones go nameless. 

Let me send you my Index 
to chimneys. It is free. 

Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 





, STRENGTH OF 


Cut Out the 
Worry 


and you double your capacity for the 
kind of work that counts---the snappy, 
clear-headed, driving work that brings 
things to pass. 

il Cut out the worry that undermines 
your strength when you glance around 
the breakfast table at your little family, 
and realize that you haven’t saved a cent 
against the day when they may be sitting 
there without you. 

A very little money saved---not spent 
iH), ---just now, can be made to mean a great 
deal later on. 

We would like to tell you how easy 
it is to save from a moderate income, 
enough to provide liberally for your fam- 
ily through Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


/ Insurance Company of America 








oe 
Pe NOE, hE She rer oe 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N.J. 
SEND IN COUPON 











; Without committing myself to any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free particulars and rates of En- 
dowment Policies. 








Address 
| SEE EE RESET Dept. R. 
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was not in making barbed wire, but in‘selling it. | 
It was a novelty, and cattlemen considered it too 
| flimsy to be of any use. At this juncture Ellwood | 
| met Gates, was struck with the young man’s geniality | 
| and readiness of speech, and sent him out to sell 
| barbed wire in Texas on a salary of twenty-five 
dollars a week. 

This Texas trip made Gates. It also made 
barbed wire. The Texas cattlemen had never seen 
barbed wire before, and they ridiculed it. 

‘That stuff wouldn’t hold a Texas steer a holy 
minute,” said they. 

Gates: was put on his mettle. ‘‘I’'ll show you 
whether it will or not,”’ said he. 

This was in the picturesque town of San Antonio, 
which is dotted liberally with small open spaces, or 
plazas. Gates hired the nearest plaza, and got 
together a drove of twenty-five of the wildest Texas 
steers that could be found. Then he fenced his 
plaza with barbed wire, put the steers inside, and 
gave the cattlemen a free show. The steers charged 
the wire, and were pricked by the barbs. They shook 
their heads and charged again, with the same result. 
After two or three of these defeats they huddled 
together on the inside and tried to think it. over. 
Gates sold hundreds of miles of his wire that day 
at eighteen cents a pound. 

In a few years he had a barbed-wire factory of his 
own. One day his factory burned down. . Fifteen 
minutes after his foreman had reported that it was 
totally wrecked, he had entered into partnership 
with William Edenborn, and was filling orders as 
usual. Six years later he made his first large sum 
of money, a hundred thousand dollars, by a. big 
sale of English steel. Every dollar that he could 
lay his hands on went into wire. No one at that 
time saw as clearly as he that wire was henceforth 
to be the nerve of civilization, as steam and elec- 
tricity were to be its muscle, and steelits bone. ... 

Gates is a good maker and a good spender of 
money. It is a fact, not generally known, that he 
has an unusually fine picture-gallery in his New 
York apartments. This gallery contains two 
specially notable groups. One is a fine collection of 
those quiet landscapes in which Corot, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, and their colleagues embodied the soul 
of the Barbizon woods and fields; the other is a 
group of the stately English ladies of a century ago 
who were immortalized by Reynolds, Romney, 
Gainsborough, Hoppner, and Lawrence. Beyond 
these, his taste seems to range widely, from Rem- 
brandt and Rubens to such moderns as the German 
Griitzner, the Italian Asti, and the American Van 
Boskerck. 


Congressman Hitt, of Mlinois.—By the death 
of Robert R. Hitt, ‘‘the Illinois delegation to Con- 
gress loses its ablest member,’’ asserts the Peoria 


Journal. Of his popularity the Journal continues: 


It may be said of Congressman Hitt that he had 
no enemies. He was a positive man, but he was 
not aggressive. Careful not to needlessly offend, 
he never lacked vigor in the defense of the principles 
and the party in which he believed. 

Congressman Hitt was an especial favorite with 
the older members of Congress. He was beloved 
by the people of his district, and there was hardly 
ever a contest when he jwas up for return to his 
old place—that is, a contest that could fairly be 
called such. 


The Indianapolis Star gives this glimpse of his 
earlier life: 


As secretary of legation and chargé d’affaires ad 
interim in Paris for seven years, and later as assistant 
secretary of state, he acquired a diplomatic knowl- 
edge that made him an authority on the foreign 
service and added to his usefulness when he became 
a member of the House. He began his career as a 
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improper oil can 
never be reconciled. 
The only scientifically per- 
fect oil—prepared to meet the 
requirements of every engine 
and every system of lubrication is 
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MOBILOIL 


There’s a grade of Mobil- 
oil especially adapted to 
your automobile. 

Our booklet will tell you 
just what grade to use. 
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Ji to show you what a Stand®rd Adding Machine 
will do, we will send you one on trial, and you can 
, use it in your own office—with your own work— 
just as if it were your own. 
Take off your trial balance with it. 
Do all your adding, and tabulating, and other work. 
Test it out thoroughly, in every way you can think of. 
And, if you aren’t satisfied—if you can’t see big 
economy in its use—if the machine isn’t all we claim— 
just send it back where it came from and that will end 
the matter. 

We shan’t ask you for money, nor try to start an 
unpleasant argument. 

We ask youto sit in judgment on our machine and we 
will abide by your decision—no matter what it may be. 

Is this a fair proposition? | 

If you want to take it up, just say so on your business 
letter-head and we will have a Standard Adding Ma- 
chine delivered to you from our nearest branch at once. 

If, after you have used the machine a few weeks, you 
want to keep it (as you are pretty sure to, when you 
find out all it will save you), the price is 185.00. 

That’s less—by about half—than you are asked to 
pay for other machines not as good. 

For the Standard Adding Machine prints the figures 
in plafn sight—has only two rows of keys—and one fig- 
ure of akind. You can’t make mistakes. Construc- 
tion—simple. Action—easy. Size—compact. Weight 
—light. Your office boy can carry it with ease, and you 
can use it anywhere. 

But—take up our offer—and see for yourself. 

_If you can’t be persuaded, at least send for our Tes- 
timonial Book_and read how others economize by 
using the Standard Adding Machine. You may learn 
how to effect big savings in your own business. 

And we send the book postpaid on receipt of your re- 








quest. STANDARD ADDING MACHINE Co. 
3778 suring Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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stenographer, and, like Daniel Lamont and Secretary 
Cortelyou, illustrated in an eminent way the possi- 
pilities that may come to young men in that calling 
who make the most of their opportunities. 

That he was something more than a mere me- 
chanical taker of notes in those early days is indi- 
cated by a passage in Foulke’s ‘‘Life of Oliver P. 
Morton.” Mr. Hitt was Morton’s private secretary 
when the latter was a Senator, this being the Illinois 
man’s first experience in public life. In telling how 
Morton wrote his speeches he says: ‘‘The Senator 
would produce a few leaves of scratch paper filled 
with notes of a proposed speech. He would read 
them to me and ask, ‘How does this do?’ He 
always liked to have somebody take the other side 
and argue the question with him, so I would doubt 
and dispute his propositions. Then he would 
dictate his thought in fuller form and I would take 
it as he talked it.” 

That his opinion was thus sought by his chief 
shows that he must indeed have been of another 
class than that to which the mere automatic ste- 
nographer belongs. Through natural ability, study, 
and association with the greatest men of his time and 
a wide experience with affairs he became a man of 
many accomplishments and the highest culture. 
His death means a loss not only to his State, but to 
the nation. 





A Novelist at Home.—Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin spends the summer at her country home in 


Maine, and for some time has made it an annual | 


custom to give a reading in the old church at Buxton 


“ee 


Lower Corners. It was ‘‘at one of these readings 


that ‘Rebecca’ first made her appearance,’’ says the 
Milwaukee Free Press, which tells us a little more 


of this custom of Mrs. Wiggin’s: 


Every year at the time of the harvest moon Mrs. 
Wiggin reads from her own works in the little church 
across the river from her home, Quillcote, the 
church which she calls ‘‘our meeting-house,’’ and 
where as long as she remains in the country she 
plays the organ for the morning service and with 
her sister, Nora Smith, sings with the village choir. 
Her audience at these annual readings is made up 
of friends and neighbors, summer boarders, and 
residents in the country from as far away as Portland 
and the inland villages and farms—to the sub- 
stantial benefit of the ‘‘meeting-house’’ treasury. 





The New Head of Our Army.—Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, who is now the military head of the 
United States Army, is of sturdy New-England 
stock, and a fine type of the American citizen and 
soldier, says the Brooklyn Standard Union. He 
is also, we are told, ‘‘another of the brave and 
deserving officers of the Civil War who have won their 
way to the top through sheer pluck and merit from 
the volunteer service, and is a bright example of 


the sort of stuff the American volunteer is made of.’” 


His military history is thus recorded by the Stand- 
ard Union: 


He entered the service as a first lieutenant in the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry in 1862, and it was while still a subaltern, 
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Tense, modern life with its business concentration and 
exacting social duties brings lines of age to many men pre- 
maturely. To look older than one is, is a handicap in both busi- 
ness and society. It brings the ‘‘shelf” so much nearer. Men can 


retain their fresh, well-groomed appearance by an occasional massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


This will smooth out ‘‘the furrows of care,” take away the tense, drawn 
set of the muscles that makes the furrows, soften the skin, cleanse the pores, 
flex the muscles, and make the flesh firm and plastic, the skin smooth, ruddy and 
athletic-looking. Thousands of men use Pompeian Massage Cream simply as a 
matter of cleanliness—to get rid of the pore-dirt that washing cannot remove. 
Others use it to take away after-shaving soreness. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and our illustrated book on Facial Massage, showing how to keep the skinina 
natural, healthy condition, free from blackheads and other imperfections. 


Ladies appreciate Pompeian Massage Cream because it gives a bright, clear come 
plexion, by stimulating the circulation, and keeping the pores free from 
dust and dirt, which mere soap and water only partially remove. 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. Do not accept 
a substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does 
not keep it, we will send a soc. or $1.00 jar of the Cream, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 15 Prospect St.,Cleveland, 0. 


Pompeian Massage Soap is a delight to any one 
who appreciates a soap of the very 
highest quality. 


This ts P This is the 
the jar the barber buys Jar the druggist sells for home use 
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Address Manager Advice Department 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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line Gerland Gas Ranges. 
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Kb The Designing of “IMPERIALS” 


>| is attended with as great care as if they 
were to be sold at the costly figmes of 
genuine Oriental rugs. Such beauty of 
attern and richness of color have never 
»efore been achieved nor even attempted 
in rugs of such moderate price. The clever- 
ness with which the “IMPERIALS” 
imitate the rarest Oriental specimens, and 
the charming character of the Two-tone, 
Delft and Medallion effects will prove a 























revelation to you. 
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tee and ours. 
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“IMPERIALS” in exact colorings. 
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Then consider how it lessens the labor of 
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ing sweeping a positive pleasure instead of a 
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It's a great economy, too, as a Bissell 
will last longer than fifty corn brooms. | 
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4 Buy now, send us the purchase slip, 
and receive a -neat, useful present 
free. 
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at the battle of Missionary Ridge, he s 
for the Union army, by assuming th 
regiment, scattered by a galling fire 
upon the trenches in the ‘‘ridge,”’ rallying them a: 

carrying the works. For this he received the ale ; 
of honor for coolness and conspicuous brave . 
action. He also wears the medal of the “Order “4 
the Rising Sun,” the gift of the Mikado, sobaiies 
awarded. . 


aved the day 
€ lead of his 
ina charge 


Leaving the volunteer army at the close of the 
Civil War, he entered the: regular army, beginnin 
at the foot of the ladder, as second lieutenant a 
had reached the grade of lieutenant-colone] ‘hin 
the war with Spain broke out. This made him a 
brigadier at once, and, after the battle of Manila 
a major-general of volunteers. In 1900 he became 
successively a brigadier and a major-general in the 
regular army. He was one of the officers selected 
to observe the Russo-Japanese war, and rendered 
valuable service. 


Charles Evans Hughes.—The success of Mr 


Hughes in the insurance investigation last year 


marked him as ‘‘a mental colossus,’’ in the view of 


the Philadelphia Press. ‘‘Hughes pried open strong- 


boxes by sheer force of intellectual power,” we are 


told. After a summary of all he accomplished for 
the cause of insurance reform, the Press continues 
with this biographical sketch of the man just chosen 
by the Republicans of New York to head their 
ticket in the fall campaign: 


And all this from a man in his forty-third year—a 
time of life when most men are just beginning to 
realize that the remainder of the great world lies 
beyond the horizon of their narrow visions. Not 
so with Hughes. By nature unfitted for the natural 
animalism of boys—the roughing and scuffling and 
romping which make the sinews in their lithe bodies 
—he enjoyed the tutorship of his learned father, a 
Baptist minister, and had so far advanced with 
this instruction, combined with some he had received 
in New York’s public schools, that at the age of 
thirteen he wrote an essay on ‘‘ The Limitations of 
the -Human Mind,”’ which astonished his teachers 
by its breadth of vision and the comprehensiveness 
of the subject which he displayed. 

Entering Brown University as a student, he 
acquired such absolute mastery of all studies put 
before him that at twenty, abandoning his father’s 
plan to put him in the ministry, he was invited to, 
and accepted, the chair of Greek and higher mathe- 
matics in Delaware Academy, Delhi, New York, 
Meanwhile he had been devoting about half his 
time to the study of law, and a year later he was 
found in the law school of Columbia University. 
He was graduated thencein 1884, began practise, and 
seven years later found himself so worn with work 
that he determined upon a rest, and got it by accept- 
ing a chair in Cornell University fcr two years. 

Refreshed, he returned to his practise in 1893, 
as a member of the firm of Carter, Hughes & Dwight, 
soon after which he became the senior member of 
the firm of Hughes, Rounds & Schurman. Mr. 
Hughes married the daughter of one of his fellow 
professors, and lives with his wife and three children 
in West End Avenue, New York, in an atmosphere 
redolent of the best there is in art and literature, 
and with a fine scorn for the artificialities and em- 
bellishments of- the higher society. 

In appearance the now widely-heralded Hughes is 
aman moderately formed, about five feet and ten 
inches high, with brown hair, mustache, and beard, 
slightly gray; regular, reposeful features, expressive 
of ‘‘the palecast of thought,” and generally convey- 
ing the impression of a man studious in the abstract, 


| giving in his fine eyes only the vaguest hint of the 


splendid dynamic force pent up within him. 





William Randolph Hearst.—The nominee of 
the Democrats of New York for the office of Gov- 
ernor is receiving much attention at the hands of 
One. of these, writing 
in the New York Press, mentions briefly the promi- 


the newspaper biographers. 


nent facts of his life. Says this paper: 


William Randolph Hearst, son of Senator George 
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4th—“ The soldier, seeking reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth.” 


On the march, in the tent, in the eo 
and on shipboard Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has proved unequaled for tissue-buildin 
and restoring strength. A deligh tful 
recuperative drink for the invalid and aged, 
the sick, wounded, and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of the malted cereals, in 
powder form ; Bm yates instantly by stir- 
ring in water. More nutritious and digesti- 
ble than tea, coffee or cocoa. 

In Lunch Tablets form also. A healthy 
confection, and a convenient lunch for pro- 
fessional and busy people. Atall druggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, 
sent free if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 


others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Hearst and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, was born in 
San Francisco on April 29, 1863. His father was 
a Missourian, and his mother, the daughter of Ran- 
dolph Walker Apperson, was born in Virginia. 

At Harvard Hearst gained his first taste of journal- 
ism, being business manager of the student paper 
the Lampoon. Leaving college he took charge of 
the San Francisco Examiner, then the property of 
his father. From the beginning of his business 
career he has been a champion of organized labor, 
and is proud of the fact that none of his numerous 
business enterprises has ever been interrupted for 
one moment by labor strikes. 

The San Francisco Examiner, under Hearst’s 
management, took on new life and energy. He 
attacked abuses, made his paper feared by corrupt 
corporate influences, and championed the cause of 
the working classes. 

In 1895 he came to New York and purchased the 
Morning Journal, at that time a paper of small 
circulation and practically no influence. A year 
later he established the Evening Journal. The name 
of the Morning Journal eventually was changed to 
the New York American. To-day they are the 
largest papers, in point of circulation, in the United 
States. The Chicago American, the Chicago Ex- 
aminer, the Los Angeles Examiner, and the Boston 
American had been added to his chain of daily 
newspapers. 

In the Spanish-American war Hearst turned 
over his yacht Buccaneer as a free gift to the United 
States Government. 

It was through the action of Hearst that the 
most historic site in Illinois, the old farm homestead 
of Abraham Lincoln, is to be preserved as a national 
park. The property consists of sixty-two acres of 
land at Old Salem, and Representative Henry T. 
Rainey, of Illinois, brought the subject to Hearst’s 
attention. Here is Rainey’s stcry of the transaction: 

“In the early part of last spring Mr. Hearst was 
invited by President Tice, of the Chautauqua Associ- 
ation, to deliver an address at Old Salem. Congress 
was then in session, and we were together much of 
the time. When I had informed him of the efforts 
of the trustees to buy the Lincoln site he asked if 
the property was on the market or if in any manner 
the owners could be persuaded to sell it. I told him 
a brewery was negotiating for it. He became 
indignant. Turning to me he said: ‘If that old 
homestead can be bought I will buy it. Arrange 
to get the deeds as soon as you can, won’t you?’ 
I began a correspondence that ultimately resulted 
in the purchase.” 

Hearst has served two terms in Congress, repre- 
senting the Eleventh District of this city. In: last 
October the Municipal Ownership League was 
organized, and, on October 12, Hearst was nominated 
for Mayor in its convention. His assertion, after 
the election, that he had been defrauded, and his 
vain legal proceedings to obtain the Mayor’s seat, 
are a familiar story. 


A Prodigy at Tufte.—The opening of Tufts 
College this fall brings into fame the eleven-year-old 
son of Assistant Professor Wiener, of Harvard. 
Entering the freshman class of Tufts at this age, 
young Norbert Wiener becomes perhaps the youngest 
collegian in the United States. ‘‘ When eighteen 
months old he knew his alphabet,’’ says a despatch 
from Boston to the New York Times, ‘‘and he 
began to read as the age of three.’’ Moreover: 
‘“*At the age of eight he was reading Darwin and 
Huxley. The boy was graduated from Ayer High 
School last June at the head of a class of twenty. 
He is to make the study of philosophy his specialty.”’ 
The Philadelphia Ledger speaks editorially of him 
and of other philosophers who showed remarkable 
precocity: 

He was prepared to enter Harvard when he was 
ten years old, but was barred on account of his age. 
The most abstruse and recondite of all studies, phi- 
losophy, as taught by such ‘‘barons of the mind’’ as 
Haeckel, Ribot, Darwin, and Huxley, is said to be 


the favorite pursuit of the youthful prodigy. The 
query arises, Will the youth with such remarkable 
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more convenient heating ap- 
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ordinary gas lights. 

There is no smoke, smell or soot. The logs burn 
with a cozy, cheerful glow, resembling real oak. 

The Garwood Gas Logs are made of hollowcast iron 
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Concealed in the logs is a perfect steam-heating 
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HINDS = _— 
Honey and Almond Cream 
Rep in U.S Par Office. 

Strong winds roughen and burn the skin, fill 
the pores with dust and disease-bearing impuri ® 
ties, causing irritation and eruptions. Hinds’ 
Cream cleanses the skin better than soap ; its 
antiseptic properties prevent injury from poi-_ 
sonous substances; it nourishes skin. ‘tissues, 
soothes inflamed surfaces, heals eruptions; 
makes the skin soft, clear and youthful. Best 
for Babies’ delicate skin, and for men who 
shaves Guaranteed to contain no grease, 
bleach or chemicals; will not aid the growth - 
of» hair. Substitutes disappoint; buy only 
Hinds’; at all dealers, 50c.; or if not obtain- 
able, sent postpaid by us. Write for Frée 

Sample Bottle and Booklet. 


<A. §. HINDS, @ West Street, Portland, Maine 





or disappear into the obscurity into which so many 
boy-wonders have vanished? 

Young Wiener seems destined to become a philos- 
opher, and there is hope for him in the fact that 
many of the great philosophers gave some indication 
of the bent of their genius in very early youth. As 
a rule, men of extraordinary intellectual quality in 
any direction hold out the promise of their future 
eminence in early life. There have been many 
exceptions to the rule. Genius sometimes requires 
for its full development a certain environment and 
certain fortuitous circumstances which may come 
rather late in life. 

Kant, the famous German philosopher, asserted 
by some of his admirers to have been the greatest 
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LASTS FOR YEARS 

In their manufacture only 
the highest grade steel is used. 


Trims in perfect crescent, enabling 

you to clip your nails and remove hang- 

nails. By mail 25 cents. 
Sterling silver handle, $1.00 
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; since Aristotle, displayed unmistakable scientific 
proclivities in extreme youth. He always was a 
thinker. David Hume wrote profoundly on _philo- 

'sophic subjects before he was twenty-five. His 
genius in its first manifestations was so eccentric 
that his mother thought he was weak-minded. John 

Stuart Mill was remarkably precocious as a boy, and 
his precocity was greatly stimulated by his father, 

| James Mill, who educated his son at home. Among 

the famous philosophers not college-bred was 

Herbert Spencer. He, too, at an extremely early 

age showed a strong inclination toward natural 

science, and in boyhood began to gather that vast 
mass of information which fills the many volumes in 
which he unfolds his theory of evolution. At twenty- 
five Huxley had published his first work, which 
placed him among the greatest biologists. The 
ability to pass successfully the entrance examination 

of the modern university of the highest rank by a 

boy of ten may not be phenomenal, but it is rare. 





Mark Twain’s “First Appearance.”—Follow- 


ing a musical recital by his daughter in Norfolk, 





| Connecticut, Mark Twain addressed her audience on 
\ 7 : 
the subject of stage fright. He thanked the people 


for making things as easy as possible for his daughter’s 
American début as a contralto, and then told of his 
first experience before the public. A news despatch 


to the New York Sun quotes him thus: 


‘“My heart goes out in sympathy to any one who 
is making his first appearance before an audience of 
human beings. By a direct process of memory I 
go back forty years, less one month—for I’m older 
than I look,’’ he said, wagging his snowy head. 
‘“*T recall the occasion of my first appearance. 
San Francisco knew me then only as a reporter, and 
I was to make my bow to San Francisco as a lecturer. 
I knew that nothing short of compulsion would get 
me to the theater. So I bound myself by a hard and 
fast contract so that I could not escape. I got to 
the theater forty-five minutes before the hour set 
for the lecture. My knees were shaking so that I 
didn’t know whether I could stand up. If there is 
an awful, horrible malady in the world, iQ is stage 
fright—andseasickness. They are a pair.. I had 
stage fright then for the first and last time. I was 
only seasick once, too. It was on a little ship on 
which there were 200 other passengers. I—was— 





SHUR-ON EYE-GLASSES help 
thesight as no other glasses 
can and ulso improve the 
looks. Keep center of lens- 
es directly before eye- 
balls; neat, comfortable, 
won’t fall off. 

At all opticians’—shapes 
to fitany nose. ‘‘Shur-On” 
on the mounting. 

Any broken part of 


Mountings Replaced Free 
within one year by any op- 
tician in the United States. 


Valuable Book Free 


Contains information of 
= value to everybody. Free 
forthe name of your opti- 

cian. 


Eye - glasses Bi KIRSTE.N SONS C0., Dept. E. 
Estab. 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 





sick. I was so sick that there wasn’t any left for 
those other 200 passengers. 

‘*TIt was dark and lonely behind the scenes in that 
theater, and I peeked through the little peek-holes 
they have in theater curtains and looked into the 
big auditorium. That was dark and empty, too. 
By and by it lighted up and the audience began to 
arrive. 


men, to sprinkle themselves through the audience 
armed with big clubs. Every time I said anything 
they could possibly guess I intended to be funny 
they were to pound those clubs on the floor. Then 
there was a kind lady in a box up there, also a good 
friend of mine, the wife of the Governor. She was 
to watch me intently, and whenever I glanced toward 
her she was going to deliver a gubernatorial laugh 
that would lead the whole audience into applause. 

‘* At last I began. I had the manuscript tucked 
under a United States flag in front of me where I 





TREES ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 

everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.-Stark }ro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


could get at it in case of need. But I managed to 
get started without. it. I walked up and down—I 
was young in those days and needed the exercise— 
and talked and talked. 
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ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 


Here is a photograph of two men—one did not 
one did and does use our brush. The brush pro: 
motes blood circulation in the scalp—thus notonly 
keeping strong and healthy the hair you have, but 
!encouraging the growth of more. The mild con- 
tinuous current of electricity infuses new life and 
vigor into the hair-roots. The hairis fed with nour- 
ishing blood as aresult. Prevents falling hair 
dandruff and brings health to the hair and scalp: 

The Only Guaranteed Hair Brush 

Made of pure bristle—not wire. Wire breaks 
the hair and injures the scalp. Sent postpaid (with 
compass to test power) to any address for $1.00, 
After a 30 days’ trial, if dissatisfied, your money 
will be refunded. If unable to get the genuine 
at the stores write direct to us—don’t accept a 
substitute. Interesting book sent free. 

Scott’s Hot Water Hair Dryer dries your 
hair in 15 minutes after washing. Price $2.00 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC CO, (Est. 1878) 

870 Broadway, New York 
We have an interesting proposition for agents, 














The Modern Laundry 


Clean water and a dry cloth, and 
presto—the collar’s clean. 


“LITHOLIN ” Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs look ex- 
actly like ordinary linen and wear 
better. 

Wriakles and frayed edges im- 
possible, 

In all the up-to-date styles, 


At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY. 
13 Waverly Place, New York. 











‘*T had got a number of friends of mine, stalwart 








‘* Right in the middle of the speechI had placed a 





SMALL SUMS 0 
SAFELY INVESTED AT 5A 


Wer you understand the nature of our 
business and the safeguards that sur- 
round it, and have read what hundreds of 
patrons say concerning their experience 
with us in the past thirteen years, you will 
hardly doubt that your own funds would be 
safer with us than elsewhere, as well as more 
profitably employed. We 
solicit correspondence. 
Assets, #1,'750,000. 
Established 13 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 
Earnings paid from day re 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicitedand 
promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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I had put ‘in a moving, pathetic part’ which 

to get at the hearts and souls of my hearers. 
When I delivered it they did just what I hoped and 
cted. They sat silent and awed. I. had 
‘ouhed them. Then I happened to glance up at 
the box where the Governor’s wife was—you know 


qhat happened. a 
“Well, after the first agonizing five minutes, my 
stage-fright left me, never to return. I know if I 
qas going to be hanged I could get up and make a 
showing, and I intend to. But I shall never 
forget MY feelings before the agony left me, and I 
t up here to thank you for her for helping my 
daughter, by your kindness, to live through her 
first appearance. And I want to thank you for 
your appreciation of her singing, which is, by the 
way, hereditary.” 


go 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


All Depends.—‘‘It is said that the Emperor 
Constantine had a thousand cooks. Most remark- 
able, eh?’’ 

“That depends. 
—Pittsburg Pos . 


At once, or during his lifetime?’’ 





Need of Judicial Action.—Crossing from 
Folkestone to Boulogne the other day were two 
well-known members of the legal profession, a judge 
and a barrister. The latter was suffering silently 
but sorely when the judge happened to drop against 
him as he leaned disconsolately over the taffrail. 

“H’m! You don’t seem quite at home here,’ 
remarked his lordship. ‘‘Can I do anything for 
you?” 
_ “Ves,” gasped the seasick lawyer, ‘‘I wish you 
would overrule this motion.’-—London Tatler. 








The Irishman and the Mule.—Gen. Phil Sheri- 
dan was at one time asked what incident in his life 
caused him the most amusement. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I always laugh when I think 
of the Irishman and the army mule. I was riding 
down the line one day when I saw an Irishman 
thounted on a mule which was kicking rather freely. 
The mule finally got his foot caught in the stirrup, 
when, in the excitement, Pat remarked: 

‘Well, begorra, if you’re goin’ to git on I’ll be 
gittin’ off!’’"—Judge’s Magazine of Fun. 





Paternal Provocation. 
1 


It is 10 p.M. They are seated in the parlor. 
“‘No,”’ she says, bowing her head, ‘‘Pa says I am 
too young to become engaged.”’ 


agi 0 


It is just 1:30 A.M. They are still seated in the 
parlor. 

Suddenly, from somewhere upstairs, a gruff voice 
shouts: ‘‘Henrietta, if that fellow waits a little 
longer you'll be old enough to accept his proposal.” 


—Woman's Home Comranion. 





Forced into It.—Justice Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court, has a story of the days when a certain lawyer, 
now well known at the bar in Chicago, was having 
anything but an easy time endeavoring to win recog- 
nition in his profession. 

One day a well-to-do farmer in need of legal ad- 
vice sought the struggling attorney with reference 
to a suit he desired to bring against a neighbor. 
The lawyer looked up the statutes and advised his 
client what course to pursue. As the latter rose to 
leave the office he asked: ‘‘How much?”’ 

“Oh, say three dollars!’’ carelessly responded the 
lawyer. 

Whereupon the client proffered a five-dollar bill. 
The lawyer appeared embarrassed. He carefully 
searched his pockets and the drawers of his desk 
without finding the necessary change. Finally he 
met the exigency by pocketing the bill and observ- 
ing, as he reached for a digest: 

“It would seem, Mr. Blank, that I shall have to 
give you two dollars more worth of advice.” —Ex- 
change, quoted in Life. 
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Whiting Papers 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
made by the largest manufacturers of fine writing papers 
in the world. 

Did you ever compare a box of Whiting’s French Organdie or 
Organdie Glace with any other so-called high-grade correspond- 
ence paper? Get a box and compare it with what you are using 
and you will understand why they have such an enormous sale. 

Whiting’s Woven Linen is the highest type of linen paper— 
greatly appreciated for gentlemen’s use. 


Obtainable of all dealers in Stationery. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148, 150, 152 Duane Street, New York 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Where Varnish 
Quality Tells 


Perfect floor finishing may be accomplished more 
easily than many imagine if a little more care is used 
in selecting the finish. <A finish that not only looks 
well at the start but retains its beauty and lustre under 
continued use, is not an ordinary varnish. It isa product 
of study and experience—of experts in their line. 


LX.L. Floor Finish 


is the culmination of seventy-nine years’ careful study and 
experience in varnish making, and represents the very 
highest py that can be pro- , 
duced. It is beautiful when new 79 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
and retains its beauty until old. iM EVERY CAN" 
I.X.L. Floor Finish has no equal for 
toughness, brilliancy, durability. Dries 
hard over night and is not readily marred. 
Costs buta trifle more than ordinary 
products. Insist that dealer fur- 
nishes it. For generalinterior wood 
work where the best results are 
desired, always insist on 


LX.L. Preservative C 
Send for ‘‘Rules for the Pre- 
servation of Hardwood 
Floors,’’free if you men- 
tion dealer’s name. 
EDWARD SMITH 
& COMPANY, — 
45 Broadway, 
New York. 
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‘* | have used The Angle Lamp far beyond the time set for the trial and find that one cannot be 
too enthusiastic over it,” writes Mr. Granyille Barnum, of Cold Springs, N. J. ‘‘It certainly gives the 
brightest and at the same time the softest illumination one could desire. 

‘We lived in New York City for some years ani used all the latest and most approved appli- 
ances, devices, etc., in connection with gas or electricity, and yet | must sincerely urge the superiority of 
this simple yet wonderful method of illumination. One can hardly say too much in its praise.” 


THE 


Angle Lamp 


makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest and most 
satisfactory of all lighting methods. Safer and more 
reliable than gasoline or acetylene, yet as convenient to 
operate as gas or electricity. 

The Angle Lamp is lighted and extinguished like gas. 
May be turned high or low without odor. No smoke, no 
danger. Filled while lighted and without moving. Re- 
quires filling but once or twice a week. It floods a room 
with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no equal. 
Write for Our Catalog ‘‘47’’ and our proposition for a 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Just one thing more—Economy. If splendid light and convenience were the only features of The Angie 
Lamp, it might be considered a luxury. But, as thislamp actually costs less to burn than even the trouble- 






some, old-fashioned kind, it becomes an actual necessity. Write for Catalogue ‘*47,”’ listing 32 varieties from $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The “BENNETT” Ever- 
lasting Memo. Book 
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A Desirable Full Russia Calf Cover 
Xmas Gift leather lined, with pocket 
Size for cards inside of cover, 
3x8 fitted with removable in- 


inches sert pad of twenty per- 


forated, detachable 


ae ' leaves of counting- 
with your house linen. Cover 
name on folds back, making 
cover in a substantial pad 
gold, in- to write on, 
cluding four Thousands sold. 


insert pads 
(80 leaves), 


$1.00. — 


Simply send us 
your name. We 
will send you the 
book and if it is per- 
fectly _ satisfactory 
send us $1. If it isn’t 
all we claim, and the 
peer of any memo. book 
you ever saw, send it 
right back. The cut of the book does not do it justice. 

e know if you see it you will keep it. That is why we 
are making such a liberal offer. Be sure to write for it. 


W.W. BENNETT COMPANY 


Box 146, Station A, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Pronounced by 
every one the 
mostconven- 
ient pocket 
memo- 
randum 
book 
ever in- 
vented. 





Grow Your Own Roses 


FLORAL LIFE will tell you 
how—when, how and what to 
| plant, prune and water; how to 
4 give winter protection; how to de- 
stroy insects; soil and fertilizers 
=| which give best results. In short, 
4 this great magazine is a complete 
| and practical guide to home flori- 
1 culture—beautifully illustrated 
and clean advertising. 25c a year 
—3 months on trial only 6 cents. 


BABY RAMBLER ROSE, 4c 
The pies new kind lately intro- 
fe? duced. Perfectly hardy and blooms 
allthetime. Most desirable for house 
culture. Send us10 cents—6 cents for FLORAL LIFE 6 months 
and 4 cents more—and we will mail you, prepaid, a Baby 
Rambler Rose, readyto bloom. the kind heretofore sold 
for 20 cents. You can keep it in the house this winter and 
plant out next spring. Order to-day! Address 
THE YOUNG & BENNETT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Box 160, Springfield, Ohio—“‘Where the Flowers Grew” 























Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. . In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for free sample 
envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
131 Farrand 8t. 
Bioomfield, N. J, 








‘ff You Have Money 
for Investment 


Let us send you our booklet for Investors 
* We’re Right On the Ground,” as also our 
list of First Mortgage Farm Loans 
offered for sale. 

Our loans range in amounts from $500 up 
and usually run for 5 years. 

We have a record covering a period of 23 
years behind us and can satisfy the most 
conservative Investor of the safety of our 
loans and the correctness of our business 
methods Letus send full particulars, and 
names and addresses of present clients. 


E, J, LANDER & CO, box 8” Grand Forks, N. D, 
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Wholesale Coupling.—Rev. Dr. JoInsEM—“‘ Yes, 
sir, 1 marry about fifty couples a week, right here in 
this parsonage ”’ 

Visiror—‘‘Parsonage? I should call it 
union depot.’’—Pittsburg Leader. 


the 





And Very Willingly.— Atlas, seeing the Beef 
Trust approaching, gave the grand hailing sign of 
distress. 

‘*Here,”’ he panted. 
earth for a while.” 

Which the Beef Trust at once proceeded to do.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


‘Suppose you hold up the 


Spelling Hereafter.—‘‘I don’t see why they 
are making so much fuss about this new way of spell- 
ing,’’ remarked Rear Admiral Brownson after the 
naval review. 

‘*No,” replied Admiral Evans, thoughtfully. ‘‘It 
will be just as warm, probably, with one ‘/’ as with 
two.”—New York Sun. 


Acquitted.— Ex-Congressman Eddy, of Minnesota, 
was well known as the homeliest man in Congress. 
He had, in the opinion of his opponents, ‘‘wabbled”’ 
on the silver issue in the campaign of 1896. A few 
years later he was to speak in a small town, and on 
arriving he saw in an opposition newspaper a head- 
line to the effect ‘‘Two-faced Eddy speaks here to- 
night.” 

That evening when he stood before his audience 
he said in his low sympathetic voice: 

‘*You know, ladies and gentlemen, that I’m not 
the man referred to in this paper. It must be 
someone else, for there is no one here who does not 
know that if I had two faces I would wear the other 
one.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Their Secret.—A well-known New York phy- 
sician, while recently attending a banquet, indulged 
rather freely in various liquors. Not being accus- 
tomed to drinking, the effects soon became appar- 
ent. Before the banquet was over, he was sum- 
moned to one of his most aristocratic patients, and 
was soon speeding up Fifth Avenue in his automo- 
bile. Arriving at a certain brown-stone mansion, 
the doctor with superhuman efforts managed to 
walk straight, and was ushered into his patient’s 
boudoir. He drew out his watch and proceeded to 
feel the pulse, but try as he would it was impossible 
for him to find it. Disgusted with himself he mut- 
tered, ‘‘Positively drunk!’’ when to his amazement 
the lady exclaimed, ‘‘O, doctor, I implore you not 
to tell on me!’’—Argonaut. — 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





Foreign. 


September 21.—The Chinese Government issues 
an edict abolishing the use of opium at the 
end of ten years. 

The loss of life in the typhoon at Hongkong is 
estimated at 10,000. 


September 22.—The Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
leader of the Catholic Church in France, out- 
lines a policy of passive resistance to be adopted 
toward the Separation law. 

French railways, tho exempt from the pros 
visions of the Sunday law, announce their 
intention of giving fifty-two days of rest in 
the year to all their men. 

Four hundred Malays are killed by Dutch forces 
on the island of Bali. 


September 23.—The German Socialists begin 
their congress in Mannheim. 

September 24. An armistice drawn up_ by 
Secretary Taft is signed by the representatives 
of the opposing parties in Cuba. 


The League of French Catholics, formed for the 
establishment of a Gallican Church conforming 











Round and Square Decorated Boxes 


ONE AND TWO POUND SIZES 
In Fancy Metallic Moire Papers, 
dapanese Pictures.andalargeVari 
of Flower Designs, including the 
Representative Flowerof each 
ALSO 
Copyrighted drawings in colors b 
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NO ADVERTISEMENT ON COVERS. 
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. y_ RETAIL 
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and by Authorized Sales Agents everywher 
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3 VIBRATOR 


q 
Enables you to eniov 
massage at home—in- 
vigorates the nerves 
and entire system, 
benefits the com- 
plexion and scalp, and 


Mbanishes soreness. 
> § Stimulates the circulation 
@(by natural means—with- 


‘gout drugs), Your physi- 
@cian recommends it. 
Invaluable after bathing 
or exercise. 


Sold on Easy Terms. 


Send for Free Book 
containing interesting in- 
formation on Vibratory 
treatment, 


JAMES BARKER 
630-640 Cayuga St., Philadelphia 

















Violin Offer 


For this season we are offering special ine 
ducements to Violin Players of discrimina- 
tion who desire quality and quantity of Tone. 
Our new Illustrated Catalogue of 


ROOT VIOLINS 


contains full particulars and prices that are 
a revelation. Root Violins sent on trial. 
Send for Catalogue—It is Free. 


Crown Mandolins and Guitars 
—same high grade as our Violins. 
Free Violin instruction for beginners. 


E.T. Root & Sons, 32 Patten Bidg., Chicago 





ARE YOU DEAF? 
We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. A. Willis & Co., 184 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia. 








Water Flows Up Hill To You. 


If spring or stream is below where you want 
water, you’ll find the most satisfactory way is 










380 days free trial. 
Booklet free. RIFE 





RIFE HYDRAULIC RA 


Jperates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet each foot of fall. Sold on 
Large plants for serving towns, railroad tanks, irrigation, country 
homes, etc. Small engines for individual use. Many thousands in successful operation. 
NGINE COMPANY, 2004 Trinity Building, New York. 


to use the water to raise water by means cf @ 
No Attention, 

No Expense, 

Runs Continuously, 
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to the Separation law, holds its first meeting 
in Paris. 

“ International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce opens at Milan, Italy. 


Orders are given for the dis- 
Septem ber aaes more American marines to 
a and for several battle-ships to prepare 
Cw duty in Cuban waters. President Palma, 
oe President Mendez Capote, and the Moder- 
fe Senators, decide to reject Secretary Taft’s 
ofa of peace with the insurgents and to 
resign. 
Insurance frauds in Mexico to the extent of 
oe ooo are punished by the conviction of 
er’ of the criminals and their sentence to 
imprisonment and fine. 
The Diet of Brunswick asks Chancellor von 
“Buelow to take steps to settle the dispute over 
the crown. ; : 
French troops in Madagascar kill 360 insurgent 
tribesmen. 


tember 26.—Spanish revolutionists appeal to 
; Se on Carlos, pretender to the throne, to settle 
factional differences in their ranks. 

Governor General Kaulbars practically refuses 
to protect the citizens of Odessa against attacks 
of the parties formed to support the autocracy. 


September 27.—Brigadier General Funston arrives 
in Havana to take charge of the American 
troops in case of intervention. 








Domestic. 





September 21.—The explosion of a carload_ of 
dynamite at Jellico, Tenn., wrecks the city, 
killing ten persons and injuring two hundred. 


September 22.—The plan of E. H. Harriman to 
build a railway along the Pacific coast from 
Canada to the heart of Mexico is announced in 
San Francisco. 

War between the Standard Oil Company and 
the labor unions of the country is begun at 
Whiting, Ind., when the firemen quit work on 
a demand for higher wages. 

A race riot in Atlanta results in the killing and 
beating of many negroes and the death of one 
white man. State troops are called out to 
quiet the mob. 












LET ME SHOW YOU sew 
HOW T0 MAKE MONEY A Lawyer in Chicago Writes: 


(The same as I have shown over 4,000 others) Se ee very aggravating attacks 
HS No matter where you are located or 8 


what your former occupation. if you of Rheumatism, and Tartarlithine is the 
are honest and ambitious, I will teach I F 
you the Real Estate, Insurance and onty remedy I can find that does not seri- 
General Brokerage Business thorough- I : - >» 
ly by mail, appoint you SPECIAL ously interfere with my digestion. 
REPRESENTATIVE of my Com- 

pany (the largest in America), and 
assist you to become a prosperousand 
successful business man with an in- 
come of 83,000 to $5,000 annually. ’) , 
Unusual) opportunity for men without eap- 4 d 

ital to become independent for life. Valu- 
able Book and fall particulars FREE, 
Write today. Address either office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 


Nat’l Co-Operative Realty Co. 


September 23.—Reports show that the foreign 
commerce of the United States for the year 
ending with August passed the three-billion- 
dollar mark. 





September 24.—President Roosevelt sends $100 
to Admiral Thomas to aid him in his suit 
against the Newport Amusement Company, 
which refused admission to a sailor wearing the 
United States uniform. In an accompanying 
letter he vigorously denounces all discrimination 
against enlisted men. 

Fresh riotings begin in Pittsburg, a suburb of 
Atlanta, in which one policeman is shot to 
death and another mortally wounded by a 
colored mob. 


Paul O. Stensland, the defaulting Chicago bank- 


is the one perfect remedy for Rheu- 
162 Athenaeum Bldg. ,, 162 Maryland Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL, WASHINGTON, D.C, J matism: muscular, articular, inflamma- 








tory or chronic. Does not affect the 


«How to Remember” | heart or upset the stomach. 


Free to readers of this Publication. 

















, 
resident, reaches New York from Tangier. 4 
e admits that he is guilty of embezzlement | 
but not of forgery. 

September 25.—Rioting in Atlanta continues, You can stop forgetting by a little prac- Tartarlithine rarely ‘fails, because it- supplies the blood 
the list now numbering eighteen negroes and tice and a few simple rules. You can with the necessary substances _ to dissolve and remove the 
three whites study my course any where, any time, in | poison of Rheumutism—uric acid. . We want every sufferer to 

S. spare moments. You are no greater intellect ually try it, and will send a sample package with our booklet on the 

Vice-President Fairbanks addresses _ 10,000 than your memory. Simple, inexpensive. Increases cure of Rheumatism free to every applicant 

people at the Pike Centennial in Colorado 





business capacity, social standing by giving an alert, | 
Springs. ready memory for names, faces, business details, study. | Free sample and our booklet on the cure 
Tt aew imetical-achoot buildings of. Harvard a bi 9 pone eee Coeeresenene, public | of Rheumatism sent free on rcquest. 
y - . speaking, writing, etc. rite to-day for free copy of mrereyity : = . 7 
are dedicated. my interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember.” Address MeKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. K, 93 Fulton St., New York 


b —Withi h hours is 
Septem Sica AMS chow ger is DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 Kimball Hai, cuicaco | f} CSole agents for the Tartarlithine Co, ) 


tenced to ten years’ imprisonment for em- 
bezzlement. 


Caarles E. Hughes is unanimously nominated| These trade-mark cris%gross 


















; fies on every package 
for gigs by 7 — State Con- CRE For —Do You have 0 >— 
vention in Saratoga, N. Y. 
ihe Atlant ae at ith DYSPEPSIA Does your razor keep a keen Edge ? 
a : me a rioting ceases an roops are with- (Former! EW FLOUR) The Busse Dry Hone will do it. Rub the 
rawn from the city. SPECIAL razor over hone a few times, then strop and 
September 27.—W. R. Hearst receives the nom- IC FLOUR wr, aad ang for atta bet 
’ . . = y » 
— of the Democrats for Governor of New K. C, WH T FLOUR get another! Iiave used it five years and 
ork. Unlike all k or the razor is just as good as new. 
A_severe storm sweeping northward from the For ; " g oor. Q $1.00 PREPAID, 
Gulf of Mexico causes immense damage in e, Write Coste 200i, BOthing iif, “Rot. ganietnctory, 
Pensacola and along the Gulf shore. FARWELL & RHINES,“WATERTOWN, N. Y., U. S. A. BUSSE & CO,,527 Walnut Street, Cincinnati,O. . 
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Never Slips 


EVERY PAIR 
nor Tears 


WARRANTED 
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The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power Ig cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makesand burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper tuan kerosene. No 
Dirt. No Grease. NoGdor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Te” “BEST” LIGHT-CO. 
92 E. 5th Stroet, CANTON, OHIO. 














Ete). 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











HAIR ON THE FACE 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury 
to the Mest Delicate Skin. 


In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on was 
afterward it was discovered that the 
hair was completely removed. We 
SS named the new discovery 


“6 6 
IM ODENF” 
eRe for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic 
CANNOT FAIL, Modene supersedes pe pat Se Used by 
people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its 
merits. Modene sent by mail in safety meiling cases on receipt 
of $1.00 per bottle. Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 620 Cincinnati, 0. 








JUST GUT---The Book That Many 
People Have Been Waiting For 











A Desk-Book of 
Errors in English 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 
Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,” etc. 

Deals with the hundred and one ques- 
tions that arise in daily speech and corre- 
spondence which are not treated in the 
dictionary. 

“Should be on every writer’s desk. If studied in 
season and out of season it will correct numerous 
inelegancies and vulgarities of speech.”— 7he Union, 
Springfield, Mass. 

“The book is admirably arranged to facilitate search 
for a decision on a moot point or a doubtful usage.”’ 
Star, Washington, D. C. 

12mo, cloth, 242 pages, 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 




















MISERERE 


BY MABEL WAGNALLS 
Author of ‘Stars of the Opera,” ete. 

A brief, but beautiful romance in which the 
discovery of a sweet and powerful voice leads ulti- 
mately to a climax as thrilling as the death scene 
in ** Romeo and Juliet.””. The story is told with 
simple grace and directness and is singularly pathet- 
ic and forceful. 

FLLA WHEELER WILCOX SAYS :—“‘It is perfectly delight- 
ful. The theme is new and interesting.’’ 
Hour Glass Series. Small 12 mo. cloth, 
iliustrated, go cents, net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 




















ERVOUSNES 








WANTED! 


A boy or young man in every 
county to take up the general agency 
for the sale of The LITERARY 
DIGEST and toengage subordinates. 

Must have experience in selling 
goods himself and be able to show 
others how. 

Will make liberal arrangements 
with those who show ability to make 
good. 

Enclose this advertisement in 
your letter and address 


Boy Department 
The Literary Digest 
44 East 23d St. - New York 














Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Relieved by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CuurcHILi’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 


The Specific Pillis purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest, and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally 
Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best 


impaired, as it reaches the root of the ailment. 


and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot ‘offer free samples. 


Price, ONE ot eie’ = No Humbug, C. 0. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSON AL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 

« complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will 
ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels, 
Iam Joonfident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. 


Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 


I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New Yor. 


Send for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 609 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. 


securely sealed. 


Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST. 


1858. 


I an prescribing your hati 5 HK of Lime and 


Established 








"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who naught egoase to ride on” Dont take 





Ss COPYRIGHT ® 


is SAPQLIO® 
=Try a cake ofitand be convinced.= 
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THE | EXICOGRAPHERS 


, Fasy Csar 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“*A. R.,”” New York.—" How is it that in the 
English language the word ‘sycophant’ 1s inter. 
preted as ‘flatterer,’ since it is derived from theGreek 
sykon, fig, and phatno, reveal. In Greek the syco- 
phant is an informer who denounced people who had 
smuggled figs. What I can not understand is that 
the Standard Dictionary has done nothing to cor- 
rect the wrong interpretation of the word in Eng- 
lish.’ 

In his introductory to the StanDARD Dictionary 
Dr. I. K. Funk wrote: ‘‘ Throughout the construction 
of this work it has been borne in mind that the chief 
function of a dictionary 1s to record usage; not to seck 
io create it. ... A dictionary is expected primarily 
to tell what words and phrases mean as used by 
representative writers and speakers of the language. 
It is because the word sycophant has been used by 
writers of good English in the very sense to which 
‘““A. R.” takes exception, that the definition ‘a 
servile flatterer, a cringing or obsequipus person” 
was given in the STANDARD DicrTionary. But 
our correspondent has evidently overlooked the 
following which the dictionary also contains: ‘‘An 
informer or accuser; false witness; slanderer: 
the original meaning. The sycopkants of Athens 
were conspicuous and despised characters, being 
barrators, informers, pettifoggers, slanderers, and 
rogues for gain.’’ Then follows a quotation from 
Coleridge: 

‘*IT here use the word sycophant in its original 
sense, as a wretch who flatters the prevailing party 
by informing against his neighbors, under pre- 
tense that they are exporters of prohibited figs or 
fancies.” —Works, vol. 3, ch. 10, p. 286. 


“A_D.S.,’’ Sanford, Me.—“ (1) Kindly, ditions 
for me the different uses of the verb‘ may. (2) 
indicate the specific differences between the Hearn 
lady and woman. (3), What is the correct pronunci- 
atidn of indissoluble?”’ 

(1) The use of may.—This is an irregular verb, 
usually classed as an auxiliary. It is employed in 
six distinctive senses: (a) Signifying permission or 
opportunity, as, ‘‘You may have it’’; “You might 
have noticed it since you were there.’’ (b) Indica- 
ting possibility, as, ‘‘He may be shot if he go to the 
war.’ (c) Denoting chance, or taking place by 
chance, as, ‘‘Let happen what may.” (d) Signifying 
ability (in this sense the equivalent of can), as, ‘‘Do 
it as well as you may.” (e) Expressing desire, as, 
‘‘May you prosper.” (f) Indicating power or, 
authority, as, ‘‘The President may veto the bill.” 

(2) Theterm lady is applied to well-bred women or 
to women of superior position in society. Loosely, 
the term lady is applied to any well-dressed woman. 
It is sometimes used vulgarly in compounds as 
‘‘sales-lady.’’ In England the term constitutes a 
specific title, applied to the wives of noblemen 
holding any rank between that of knight and that 
of duke; in this case it precedes the name, as ‘‘Lady 
Hamilton.’”” Woman denotes an. adult human 
female. A woman may be a lady; a lady must be 
a woman. By extension, the term woman is used 
to denote the sum total of tender qualities expected 
in a member of the female sex, as, ‘‘She isa perfect 
woman.” 

(3) Indéssoluble i is pronounced in-dis’o-lu-bl (‘‘o 
as in obey; ‘‘u”’ as in full). 
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Harico-St Louis Special 








SECOND SEASON 






Via Iron Mountain Route 
Texas & Pacific 
international & Great Northern 
and National Lines of Mexico 





-Tuesday, November 20th, will mark 
the reinstatement for the second season 
of the deservedly popular semi-weekly 
modern train service, the MEXICO- 
st, LOUIS SPECIAL, running solid 
between St. Louis and City of Mexico. 
Superb new equipment will be furnished, 
Composite Baggage and Library Smoker, 
Dining Car, one 14-section Drawing 
Room Sleeper, one 10-room Compart- 
ment Sleeper, one 10-section Observation 
Sleeper. Train leaves St. Louis at 9.00 
a.m., Tuesdays and Fridays, reaching 
the City of Mexico at 8.30 p. m. third 
day, a run of 60 hours. 

Passengers will be permitted to remain é | 
in sleepers until the next morning upon ‘ annnied He 
arrival in the City of Mexico, and pas- i TOR IRC 
sengers who leave the City of Mexico on . 
the 7.15 a. m. train returning may board 
train during evening prior to morning of 
departure. Write for literature and time 
table to any local agent, or to 


H. C. TOWNSEND 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent 
aan 7 __ ST. Louis, Mo. 
The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 28d Street, New York | 











What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


The Overland Limited 
Re” southern Pacific 



















daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—-all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 

















E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 








scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work, 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQuit. 

Cincinnati Com i 5 iti ve Watchma : i i i 
taken has behind it = A ae a rcpt nig - vixen , ERE Se ey ae 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive | The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by. Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





The Springfield Republican: It is'a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore ‘ 

















FOR PHYSICIANS Vital Helps for all Nerve Sufferers 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body|} NERVES IN DISORDER 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


Translated by L. B. GALLATIN Every affliction resulting from the nerves is treated 
z th é — authority: 

The reading of this book will do much to relieve 
the needless sufferings of nervous people.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





“A very valuable and interesting little book. There is is hi 
food for thought in, above, below, and all around every by this high and wit 
line.” —Medical Counselor, Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


New York 























For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, Ul. St. Louis, Mo., White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. Columbus, 0., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. Lexington, Mass, Omaha, Neb., 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Prevtiens, EI 

West Haven, Conn, Portland, Me. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts, Philadelphia, Pa., rovidence, ft. i. 


$12 N. Broad St, Toronto, Ont,, Canada. 


North Conway, N. H. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Wi ton, D. C. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
S11 N. Capitol St. 265 So. College Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. London, England. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANISM 
OF SPEECH 


BY ALEX. GRAHAM BELL 














A Series of Lectures delivered before the American 
Association to promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 

Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL is too 
well known to need introduction to the American 
people. 

He has made a profound s:udy of the human voice 
and, in this work, has actually taken apart the human 
larynx and all its accessories as if it were merely a tel- 
ephone. His disclosures are fascinatingly interesting 
and highly instructive. 

All public speakers and those who study the Voice 
will here find much to assist them in a clear and res- 
onant enunciation. 


Large 12mo. Illustrated by diagrams, etc. 130 
pages. $1.00 net. 
Funk @ Wagnalls Company 


44-60 Gast 23d Street NEW YORK 











ES OF Law AND LAWYERS 
CURIOSITI By CROAKE JAMES 

‘‘Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.’—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 

FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs,, NEW YOBK 














THE INCUBATOR BABY 


“ She’s almost as clever as your own_first-born.” 

















HAT is more delicate than a baby’s skin? A soap which is pure 
and delicate enough for this tender skin must be an ideal toilet soap. 


Williams 


JerseyCream 


Toilet Soap 


is the result of years of experience in making the finest shaving soaps, and 
possesses the soothing, comforting qualities of richest cream, the quali- 
ties that have made Williams’ Shaving Soaps sofamous. Jersey Cream Soap 
is not only a luxury for the baby but for every member of the family. 


Send 2 cents in stamps for a sample cake of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, if your dealer does not carry it. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A. Glastonbury, Conn. 
London: 65 Great Russell Street. Paris: 4 Rue Chauveau Lagarde 


SPECIAL OFFER For 25 cents (in stamps) we will send a 15c. cake of 


Jersey Cream Soap and, in addition, a 25c. can of 
Williams’ exquisite Violet Talcum Powder. In this way the soap costs you nothing. We 
make this unusual offer that you may thoroughly try both these articles. Only one order 
accepted from same address and offer not good after Dec, 1, 1906. 
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Electric 
©arriages 














ia HE highest art, the most refined taste 


and the most expert skill combine to 
make Columbia Electric Carriages the 
standard of the world. 

They have an air ot distinction—a “smart 
style,” if you will—that lifts them above the 
ordinary. 

Noiseless, without odor, free from vibration, 


The Ideal Vehicle for Town 


The Columbia Electric Brougham (Mark 
LXVIIJ), illustrated above, reflects the ripest 
and best ideas of leading specialists in designing, 
engineering and carriage furnishing. 

It is the most useful, substantial and luxu- 
riously appointed of all town carriages—available 
for all seasons and in all weather. 

Among its special features of equipment are: 





safe and easily controlled— 
Columbias meet every demand 
of town and suburban service. 

The remarkable absence of 
noise which characterizes them 
is due to the perfection of their 
construction. 

All that the most expert en- 
gineers, the most skilled work- 
men, the most conscientious 
oversight and inspection of the 
minutest detail can do is done 
to make the Columbia perfect. 

Built by the oldest manufac- 
turers of American electric car- 





riages, they are the product of 


Broughams 
Hansoms 
Landaulets 
Victorias 
Victoria- 
Phaetons oe" 
Runabouts 


“\ 5 speed control (from 4 to 18 
miles an hour); special exide 
battery of unequaled capacity; 
Michelin pneumatic tires; im- 
proved controlling and steering 
device; thoroughly practical and 
convenient location of driver’s 
seat and absolutely the best ot 
everything pertaining to furnish- 
ing and appointment. 


The new model Columbia 
Electric Victoria-Phaeton, illus- 








the ripest experts and the most skilled work- 
manship, and have gained the approval of that 
particular public which demands the best and 
is satisfied with nothing less than the best. 







Victoria-Phaeton 


(Mark LXIX) 


J trated below (Mark LXIX), isa 
marvel of convenience, Juxury and perfect ap- 
pointment—a more delightful vehicle for the 
park and boulevard and luxurious pleasure 
driving could not be built. 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER ON REQUEST 


A beautifully printed, illustrated catalogue of ali Col- 
umbia Electric Carriages will be sent upon request; 
also separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline 
Cars and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles 


Electric Vebicle Co., Hartford, Copp. 


New York Brancu: 
Company, 74 Stanhope * ly CuicaGo Brancu: 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue. WasHINc- 
Ton: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street and Ohio Avenue. geg".4.L.A4.M. 


At New York we shall exhibit only at the 7th National Automobile Show, 


34-136-138 West 39th Street. | Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle 


Madison Square Garden, January 12-19, 1907. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB'S 


OURS AND TICKETS 


Special Vestibuled Trains of 

CALI FORNI Sleeping, Dining, Library and 

—————— Chesmense Reg? a the 

uently and run through to the Pacific Coast 

ae oe coal change of cars. Either one-way, 

round-trip, or tickets inc uding all expenses sold with 
these trains.  Stop-overs, services of agents. 


Finely equipped trains with Dining 
MEXICO Cars afford every facility for seeing 
——— places of historic and picturesque in- 
terest in Mexico that could not otherwise be visit 
comfortably. Interpreters provided. Care and for- 
warding of mails. 


ENT Fall and Winter 
EUROPE ORI Tours ; book free 
7 Depart- 
y., Dec., Jan. and Feb. All Mediterranean 
“ada saig ec The Nile, Greece, Constantinople, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, Paris and London. Par- 


ties limited. Everything the best. 





Individual Travel Tickets by all Railway and 
Steamship Lines. 


Send for booklet mentioning information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York: 25 Union Square 

Boston: 806 Washington Street 
Chicago: 133 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut Street 
Pittsburg: Park Building, Fifth Ave. 








tse MEDITERRANEAN 





















via the Azores and Madeira to Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Genoa, Napies and Alexandria 


Ideal trips for the Fall and Winter to the charm- 
ing coast resorts of the Mediterranean and the 
picturesque Orient by the fine, large, fast and mag- 
nificently appointed and equipped twin - screw 
steamers: — gal LING FROM NEW YORK 
‘sRepublic” 15,378 tons, Oct.18, Apr. 20, May 28 
**Cretie” 18,507 tons, Nov. 8, Dec. 6. Mar. 80 
“Cedric” 21,035 tons, Nov. 29, Jan. 5[ Two of the largest 
*‘Celtic” 20,904 tons, Jan. 19. Mar. - pron in the world 

SAILING FROM BOSTON 
‘Romanie” 11,394 tons, Oct. 27, Apr. 27, Junes 
$*Canople” 12,096 tons, Nov.17, Jan. 12, Feb. 23 
**Republic” 15,878 tons, Dec. 1, Feb. 2, Mar. 16 
Send for illustrated booklet ¢*D9 rates and full particulars, 


Also services to and from New York and Boston 
to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Further information from any Agent of the line 
or the Company’s offices at 


9 Broadway, New York 219 St. Charles S€., New Orleans 
84 State St., Boston 121 South Third st. . Minneapolis 
90-96 Dearborn St. , Chicago 41 King St..E. Toronto 

1319 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia 9 East 6th St.. St. Paul 

900 Locust St., St. Louis 405 Monadnock Bidg. ,SanFrancisco 
1306 F St.,N.W.,Washington,D.0. 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 
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Physician who resided — years in the 
Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 


Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Party now partly 
formed. Applications considered in order 
of receipt. Sail late in September. LiTER- 
ArY DicEst, No. 550. 


| 





Fleming H. 


Revell Company 





Makers of Modern English — [ 





WwW. J. DAWSON 5s 





A set of three volumes, in half leather style, boxed per set..........ccc05 cececccees Vet, $6.00 
Makers of ENGLISH PROSE Makers of ENGLISHPOETRY Makers of ENGLISH FICTION 


Cloth, gilt top, net $1.50 


Cloth, gilt top, net $1.50 


Cloth, gilt top, net $1.50 


These editions of ** Prose’? and ‘Poetry’? together with *‘The Makers of English Fiction”’ 
make a most attractive guide to literature. The Times Saturday Review says: ** Mr. Dawson 
is an efficient, careful, thoughtful, and extremely helpful critic. His powers of analysis are con- 
siderable, his judgments are sympathetic, impartial, acute, interesting and sane.”’ 


On the Trail of the Immigrant | 


For the past twenty years he has traveled with immigrants 


Professor Steiner is not a theorist. 





EDWARD STEINER Q 





from villages all over Europe via the steerage and Ellis Island to their homesin America. He 
is an optimist, but his observations will be a revelation that should set America thinking and 
our statesmen to action. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, net $1.50 


America’s Awakening 





OF THE N. Y. NVENING POST 


| PHILIP LORING ALLEN i 





The triumph of Righteousness in High Places has been seen all over our land. It has a vital 
meaning forevery citizen. Mr. Allen asa newspaper correspondent has been eyewitness of most 
of the battles. His record is a stimulating tribute to American manhood. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25 


NORMAN DUNCAN'S 


Adventures of 

o ‘ ; r 
Billy Topsail 
Everybody, young or old, who has read 
Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island” or 
Robinson Crusoe” will find the same 
charm in this Northefn tale, with an 
individuality all its own... -It’sa ripping 
story of adventure by sea, a'treacherous 
sea, full of ice and swept by big gales. 
The adventures are real, and the tale 
moves like a full-rigged ship with all 
sails spread to a rousing breeze. Illus- 
trated, cloth, $:.50 


The Undertow 


Author of [ 
“St. Cuthbert’s”’ 


This is a novel that wili **find you.” 





Ralph 


Connor 


“THE ‘* 
DOCTOR” 


Given a man of reddest blood, devoted to the relief of suffer- 
ing, mental and physical, take him through college days and 
romance days to the field of Chief Medical Officer and a new 
line of railroad through the plains and mountains of Western 
Canada, give him full play among the men of the plains, and 
you have Ralph Connor’s story of ‘The Doctor,” and its 
author at his best. $1.50. 





ROBERT E. KNOWLES |] 





Mr. Knowles has pictured the world-old struggle of life, 


the rushing wave of good aspiration, and the silent undertow of the senses. His characters are 
intensely real ; his plot is unusual and very charming. He has more than justified the prom- 
ise of his earlier book, ST. CUTHBERT’S. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Fairest Girlhood 





| MARGARET E. SANGSTER | 





None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret Sangster, and we yield to none in daintiness of 
manufacture of this gem. Its predecessor, ** Winsome Womanhood,” has long charmed the 
woman-heart and become standard as a gift for young women. Illustrated, quarto, cloth, net 


is $1.50 


Listening to God 





Edinburgh i 


Sacnides HUGH BLACK ? 





A new volume by the author of the popular gift book ** Friendship.” Mr. Black has resigned 
his Edinburgh pulpit to accept the chair of Practical Theology at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 


The Fortune of the Republic 





j NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS i 


And Other Addresses upon the America of To-day and To-morrow. Uniform with **A Man’s 
Value to Society,” “* The Investment of Influence.”’ 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net $1.25> 


Paths to the City of God { 





F. W. GUNSAULUS q 





This volume succeeds and supplements ** Paths to Power.” In the few months since the publi- 
cation of this first series of sermons by the Pastor of Central Church, Chicago, there have been 
issued five editions. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 





NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. TORONTO. LONDON. EDINBURGH 





26th season of uninterrupted success. Comfort 
* and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 
pert guidance. Limited parties. AJ] arrange- 

%¢ = 


ments first-class. py, nnd Mrs. HOWARD S. 
PAINE, 148 Ridge St,, Glens Falls, N.Y. 














NO CRUISE! NO CROWD! 
BUT A 3 MONTHS’ TOUR 
OF THE ORIENT 





A Select Private Party will leave New 
York January 12th, 1907, for Egypt and 





sRound the World Tour 


@Special select party—strictly first-class 
Warrangements—leaves in NOVEMBER. 
® Address, for Illustrated Itinerary, Mrs. 
<M. A. CROSLEY, 22 East 45th Street, 
New York City, or 308 East 15th Street, 
aIndianapolis, Ind. 


European. travel 


y 
It. H. POWERS 180 pages. Price $0.20 





EUROPE Select -_ tour $250 
New Plans for travel. Information free. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, + - - Watertown Z, Mass 





AROUND THE WORLD 
Select parties leave New York, Eastward, 
Dec. 8 (list complete) and Jan. 5; From San 
Francisco, Westward, Nov. 20. Only twelve 
persons in each party. Positively best ser- 
vice. FRANK ¢€, CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 


A book devoted to the 
The Art of Trave peniticn) prakenen of | 
B : 





To Transatlantic Tourists 
“ The Travelers’ Handbook ” is just what you 
will need, Full of hints. $1.00.. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 





the Nile, Smyrna, Constantinople, Greece, 
Sicily and Naples. The party will travel 
in a leisurely way, with sufiicient time for 
rest and see every place intelligently. 
References Required and Given. Ex- 
perienced management. Eleventh An- 
nual Tour. 
For full particulars, address 


MR. CHAS. F. PECK 
469 West!52d Street, New York 





The Real Latin Quarter 
Racy sketches of life and characters in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. 
BERKELEY SMITH. With 100 drawings and 
camera snap shots by the author. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 
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‘America’s Greatest Railroad” 


Operating more tnan 12,000 miles ot 
Railway east of Chicago, St. Louis and 


Cincinnati, 


COMPRISING THE 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Wester 
Chicago, Indiana &- Southern 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of ‘“‘America’s Winter Resorts,” send a 


two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


NEW YORK, 














Just Ready in the Standard Nature Series 


I. 
A MANUAL OF COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


of America and Europe. Reproduced in 
Natural Colors with their common and 


scientific names. 25 cents net. 


II. 
AMANUAL OF COMMON AMER- 
ICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS. 


Reproduced in Natural Colors with their 
common andscientificnames. 25 cents net. 


These are two of a forthcoming series of Nature 
Manuals, 546x3!4 inches— (pocket size), prepa ‘ed under 
the supervision of William Beutenmuller, curator of 
the Department of Entomology, American Institute of 
Natural History, New York. They are exactly and 
beautifully executed in colors. 


32mo, 50 pp. 25 cents each net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








|WHILE THEY LAST 


| This is Your Opportunity 











2 De Luxe 
Volumes 
Size 8x5% inches. 





TITLES OF THE BOOKS 
Alexander the Great Julius Cesar 





William the Conqueror Peter the Great 
Alfred the Great Hannibal 

Mary Queen of Scots = Pyrrhus 
Cleopatra Nero 

Hernando Cortez Romulus 
Josephine Genghis Khan 


| # Queen Elizabeth 


| { Henry IV. 
|| Marie Antoinette 


Da:ius the Great 
Xerxes 
Cyrus the Great 





|! We Guarantee that these volumes, 
except for slight rubs 


or abrasions on the binding, are precisely 
|# the same as those sold at full prices; yet 
we cannot offer them as perfect stock, and 
our loss shall be your gain. This is 
Positively the Greatest Serena ever offered 
in astrictly high-class standard publication. 
It can never be duplicated under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. 

The Books are printed from new, large, 
easy-to-read type upon special book paper, 
profusely illustrated by full-page plates of 
rare historical value, and are bound in De 
Luxe Half-Cloth Style like illustration in this 
advertisement, with gold back stamping 
and gilt tops—the best and most attractive 
library binding it is possible to produce. 
Remember These sets are as good for 
} all practical purpose as 
|# those for which we are getting regular 
| prices. We guarantee that the interiors 
| are not injured. The most serious injury 
| {| to any set is no greater than mizht occur 
| in a few days’ use in your own home or 
office. As absolute proof of this statement, 
you may retain the set for careful examina- 
tion for one whole week. If not entirely 
satisfactory you may return the books all 


\ charges collect. 








N taking stock—after a sale of over a million 


and a half volumes—we find on h 
sets of the she 


Makers of History 


In De Luxe Half Cloth Binding only of 


which the bindings are slightly rubbed—not enough 
to injure their real value but sufficient to prevent 
their shipment as new perfect stock at the regular 
price of $50.00 a set. 

There being only a few of these sets we shall not 
go to the trouble of rebinding, but have decided to 
let them go on easy payments of $1.00 after ex- 
amination and $1.50 a month until paid for and to 
give away with each of these special sets Free 
one set of Shakespeare’s complete works in eight 
magnificent volumes. 


Less than half price 


BY PROMPT ACTION NOW 
therefore, a number of ambitious and deserving read- 
ers who desire to possess this the most interesting and 
instructive set of books ever published may NOW 
secure these special sets AT ABOUT COST, 


WHILE THEY LAST 


they are yours for a lifetime this easy way: Mail 
Coupon to-day—be prompt and secure a valuable 
set of Shakespeare FREE in 8 beautiful volumes, 


What the Makers of History are 


The “ Makers of History ’’ are the most entertaining and in- 
structive friends you could possibly havein your home. Each 
volume is a complete narrative of a man or woman who, in 
their time, made things happen. There is not a dull page in 
the entire 20 volumes. No set of books published can com- 
pare in interest or instruction with the ‘* Makers of History.” 

‘hey are as ~pomceny as anything you can imagine. They 
are the kind of books that keep people up late reading. Once 
you start to read any of these volumes you dislike to stop until 
the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands know and own 
these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because they are 
real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away 


and never looked at. 
ES 
f/. 


The Free Shakespeare 
It contains all the tragedies, all the comedies, all the 
poems and sonnets, and embracing a history of the 
early drama, an exhaustive biography, Shakespeare’s . 
will, introduction to each play, index to characters, w/ nike 
glossary of obsolete words, names of actors and QR °/ ana 
actresses of Shakespeare’s day, notes oneach Jer/rame and mail 
jlay, etc., etc., from the work of Collier, @/ this coupon now 
<night, Dyce, Douce, Hunter, Richardson, A. L. FOWLE, 
Ver Plank, and. Hudson. _ Edited by 8 Wash'ton PI., N.Y. 
George Long Duyckink, Many full- You may sean 
page illustrations, including portraits all charges prepaid, one 
i 5 re set of t akers of His- 
of leading Shakespearean actors Mag Rd inne Valeiae 
and actresses, and scenes from and the ‘ect of  Giakaaanee 
the plays taken from the in 8 volumes for my _ insper- 
tion. If afterexamination I decide 
to keep the books I will pay you as 


> 
follows: $1.00 after examination and 
























famous Boydell gallery, 8 
volumes, handsomely and 


. 4 1.50 « month for 12 months, It 1s 
durably bound in fine understood that the books will be sent 
cloth, gilt tops, ene Se Poe 

i cide no ee . sli 
with go 1 d le t- to return both sets to you all charges collect. 
tering and SL ee Tee 2 


stamping. 


























Vital Helps for all Nerve Sufferers 





NERVES IN 


by this high and unquestioned authority. 








KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. A de- 
tailed and circumstantial indictment of Belgian misrule 
in the Congo State, by Epmunp D Moret, author of 
“¢ Affairs in West Africa,’’ 2tc, 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
with 26 half-tones and 2 maps, 490 pages. $3.75. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


Evening Transcript. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50, postpaid. 





DISORDER 


By A. T, SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


Every affliction resulting from the nerves is treated 


‘*The reading of this book will do much to relieve 
the needless sufferings of nervous people.”—Boston 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


~ an 

“A Prophecy of the Times to Come 
It brings together men of all 
creeds and beliefs in a common 
esus understanding of the essential 
elements of harmony in the re- 
ligions of the Jew and 
the non- Jew. _ By 

W Harris Weinstock. 

12mo, Cloth, 229 pp. Price, $1.00, postpald 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 











CUBATOR BABY 


THE IN 


“ She’s'a wonder.” 





IN LONDON TOWN 


“They do things different.” . 
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D SCHOOL for Nervous Children 
RE and for children that 
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HOutdoor Study | 
All Winter | 


English Classical School for Girls. | 
Pasadena, California. | 


In the most delightful climate, 
1th Year. New Buildings. 
es; Gymnasium, Art, Music. — er- 
tificates admit to Eastern col- | 
leges. Pupils met in Chicago. 

Anna B, ORTON, Principal. 








are backward in mental development, 
For Catalog address THE REED SCHOOL, Detroit, Mich. 


PARSIFAL. The 








mpany, Pubs., New York, 


story and onte of — 
by H. R. Haweis. Small r2mo, cloth, 68 
one (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & 'Wagnalls 








ANEW APPRAISAL OF 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Rev. Joseph Dunn Burrell, Pastor of 
~. Classen y seis Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


Were a judge of the U.S. Supreme Court to 
hand down an opinion on a great case, he could 
not do so in a more terse, impartial, thorough and 
dispassionate manner. Here we have in the fewest 
words possible a survey of Mrs. Eddy’s early life, 
and its formative influences; the py ae of her 
ideas (after years of suffering) into “Science and 
Health,” the starting of a “healing school” in 
Boston and the founding of the First Church of 
Christ-Scientist. : ; 

Passing on from these important considerations, 
the author appraises “‘ Christian Science” on its 
own statements. While finding little in the words 
of itscreed that all Christians cannot readily assent 
to, on deeper investigation he observes that “ while 
it uses words with which we areall familiar, it puts 
new and strange meanings to them.” The exam- 
ination of their claims reveals a very incisive, clear 
and an impartial mind. We heartily commend 
the book to those who wish to look into the subject 
in the spirit of the author of this little book. 

64 pp., 16 mo., cloth 50 Cents net. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 














ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Three allegorical stories, by 
Leo Totstoy. Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages, illus- 
trated. 4oc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wag- 


nalls Company, Pubs., New York. 











BOOKS ON 


PS YCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


By PROF, JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President of the Society for Psychical Research 


BORDERLAND OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
Dealswith the abnormal —beginning with normal Sense- 
perception and Memory, it treats scientifically of Illu- 
sions, Hallucinations, Subconscious Action, Secondary 
and Multiple Personality, Hypnotism and Therapeu- 
tics, Reincarnation, Pseudo-spiritistic Phenomena, and 
other Phenomena, the knowledge of which is vital in 
judging the supernormal, 


ENIGMAS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
Deals with the Supernormal, such as Crystal Vision, 
Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, Apparitions, Premoni- 
tions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phenomena,etc. The 
data is drawn from the immense accumulation of cases 
investigated by the Society for Psychical Research. 


SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE 
Deals with Mediumistic Phenomena Pointing to Future 
ife, that has received strict scientific examination by 
scientific men for 25 years, and the Two Tenable Hypo- 
theses of same, $1'50 net, each. By mail, $1.62 each, 
Herbert B, Turner & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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30 Volumes SENT FREE 





Vy E are willing to send this magnificent set of Dickens—in 30 volumes—to you for 
examination, at our expense, and allow you a discount of nearly one-half from the 
regular price. Andif you mail your order promptly you will be in time to secure a PORT- 
FOLIO OF RARE DICKENS PRINTS, ready for framing, absolutely free with the set. 
To own a good set of Dickens is tohave an endless source of pleasure and delight. He 

is the great novelist of every-day life. Merry Mr. Pickwick, unhappy little Oliver Twist, the 
rascally schoolmaster Squeers, and incomparable David Copperfield are known toevery Eng- 
lish-speaking lard. The names of Dickens’ characters call to mind joyous hours spent over 
glorious stories—whole-souled and vital—for no writer ever had a saner outlook upon life. 


30 Splendid De Luxe Volumes 


This edition is unique, attractive, and well-made in every way. 
It is the most satisfactory edition of Dickens’ Works ever produced. 
It contains everything that Dickens wrote—inclucing the many 
ery of Dickens’ characters and Bor- feat Ste — a and sketches, essays, unfinished work, 
traits ever gathered into a portfolio. n . 2 
r 1 The set contains 150 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS—all reproductions 
land, showing you his characters as | on exquisite Japan paper of drawings made under Dickens’ own 
they lived in his books,—Dickens’own | supervision by Cruikshank, Seymour, Browne, Maclise, etc, The 





Portfolio Free 


This collection of rare Dickens 
asec is conceded to be the best gal- 


It will carry you through Dickens’ 


portraits and sketches, facsimile 


lover of Dicicns or to any one who 
owns his works. 

There are seventy-five pictures, all 
on plate paper, 1144x7% inches in size, 
suitable for framing, if desired. 
Some are in colors anid may be used 


set of seventy-five pictures. 











A MON 


portfolio—alone worth $8.0o— absolutely free. The coupon will bring you a set express prepaid for examination 
—to be returned at our expense if it is not perfectly satisfactory. You pay nothing until you have examined the 
books. Don’t put this off for a day or a week, or you may be too late. Mail the coupon to-day. 

If you prefer a set in rich de luxe half morocco, stamped in gold, change the coupon to read $3.00 a month 
14 for months. 












J. A. Hill & Co. 
New York 


44-60 East 23d Street 


title-pages of the early editions of his books are printed from clear, large type on fine paper. The 
works, and many quaint and curious | Volumes are 
scenes. It is «'mcst priceless to a | art cloth, wit 


Special Before-Publication Sale 


We make you here an offer which will not be repeated. The 


as desaessions for zane library or liv- books are now on the press and will be ready for delivery in four 
pgeeg ers Phy not olioiscontained | \eeks, For advertising purposes we will distribute 300 sets—if 
This collection, known asthe Gon- | ordered before publication—at exactly half-price, with one dollar 


noisseur’s Edition, was issued in a added for handling. After these three hundred sets are sold the 
limited edition and sold for $8.00 a rice will be $56.00 a set. If your order is one of the first three 

see ae ou will secure a set for $1.coafter examination and $2.00 
FOR FOURTEEN MONTHS, and you will have the Dickens 


34x8% inches in size and are bound in handsome green 


paper labels and gilt tops. 





Mail this Corner, L.D., 10-13 
J. A. HILL & CO., 44-60 E. 23d St., New York: 


Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of Dickens’ 
Works, in 30 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory, I 
will return them at your expense. Otherwise I agree to 
keep them and will pay you $1.00 after examination and 
$2.00 2 month thereafter for 14 months. You are to give 
free the ‘ Dickens‘ Portielic. 11 L-return the Gooke bus 
also return the portfolio. 











How to Attain and Maintain Perfect Health 


NERVES IN ORDER, or 


The Maintenance of Health 
By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


If your health is out of order, slightly or seriously, 
this k will show you how to put it straight again, or, 
better still, if you are in perfect health and wish your 
life machinery to run smoothly to a hapny old age, this 
book wiil show you how it can be done. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 














The R. R. Havens Co. 


han ks sent upcn request 


153 W. 23d Street 





PATHWAY 





_ 


TO THE 

FIELDS OF A R T 
_ Handbook to my six lectures on art ; containing an out- 
line of the lectures, an annotated list of the masterpieces 
of art and a list of books on art. 48 pp. papcr, 25 cts, 
cloth, 50 cts postpaid. —_, 
DR. DANIEL A. HUEBSCH, 44 Moztclair Ave., Montclair, N.J. 


READY OCTOBER 15th 


A Cotaloane of Choice New and Second- 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 





THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 


Critical sketches by a ‘* Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 














7 WEDDING RING 
he ost Heart-to-heart talks on 
marriage and its pitfalls 

v. Cortland Myers 


By Re 





16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Company , Pubs., N. Y. 














THE UNION LIBRARY celts 


CHOICE BOOKS AND FINE STATIONERY AT 80 PER 


DISCOUNTS RANGING ALL THE WAY UP TO 


CENT 


Our latest Bargain Catalogue, and limited free membership offer, sent on receipt ofstamp, Four 


a Fine 


ore Bargain Ca’ 3 issued befure Dec. Ist, including over 10,000 volumes of English Importations 
a spunstinane le creas when abroad this summer), Old, Rare and Antiquarian Books, Fine Sets, Holi- 
day Books, etc., all at bargain prices and all free to those who apply for membership now. We are the old- 

est, largest, best equipped and cheapest mail order Book and Stationery establishment in the U. 8. Estab 
TATION 43} lished in 1884, Capital over a quarter million dollars, It wil! pay you in many ways to get in touch with 
us at once. 


The Union Library Association, 44 to 60 East 23rd St., Now York 
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Wonderful Offer to Readers of The Literary Digest. 


THESE FOUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


FREE! 


To every reader of this Magazine who loves nature and animals and out- 
door life we will send, without charge, the four beautiful pictures shown in the 
accompanying illustration, which retail at fifty cents each. 

These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of color printing. They 
are reproduced on heavy plate paper without lettering, and can be framed at 
moderate cost or used just as they are in any room of the house. The subjects 
represented are such as will appeal to nature-lovers generally; they will add 
much to the beauty of your home. Exact size of pictures, 104 x 74 inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new “Standard Library of 

Natural History” which has recently been published, after years of labor and Do not confuse these with cheap 
_ : : : ‘ ‘ pictures. They sell at Art Stores 
atan enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind in existence illus- go 50 cents each. 
trated from actual photographs,of which it contains over 2,000, besides many 
full-page plates showing birds and animals in their natural colors. Every living creature on the earth—animal 
and man—is described and pictured in this Library. In many cases special expeditions armed with cameras and 
dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands to secure the photographs frcm which these illustra- 

tions were made. The work is not technical or dry, but teems with the most interesting 
and instructive stories of animal life, told by famous naturalists and explorers. 
Over 2,000,000 copies have already been sold in Germany and England. 


Absolutely No Obligation 


Your application for these pictures imposes no obligation to 
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det, ae ‘ “mreijod which wa “Nhe eee purchase anything. On receipt of the accompanying coupon 
Pig ey ee he settee Byj,0 * we will forward the pictures, together with description 
ae Pig Mg Op eng. >» Beep of the books, by mail postpaid. You will not be both- 
Ul 4 thin ie , I ered by agents or canvassers; this Society transacts 
"Ong 


all its busincss by correspondence. As an evidence of 
good faith, enclose 10 cents (stamps or silver) for post- 
age and wrapping. This will be refunded if you request 
it after examining the pictures. Mail the accompanying 
coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited. 





The University Society 
78S Fifth Ave., New York 
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REAL ESTATE 


NE ALTE CTE, EI, 

TWENTY LOTS in New York City. A 
plot containing more than twenty lots, situ- 
ated in the heart of the Bronx, two minutes’ 
walk from Subway station, can be purchased 
at a reasonable figure and on easy terms. 
Particulars given only on personal applica- 
tion to attorney for owner, Room 1211, 56 
Pine Street, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer 
homes, hunting camps and country real es- 
tate of every description. Circular free upon 
receipt of address. Dept 27. P. F. Leland, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ROR LOREEN 


STOCK PURCHASE PROPOSALS 
WANTED—A New York corporation man- 
ufacturing a standard article with an enviable 
reputation desires to sell treasury stock for 
the sole purpose of increasing its working 
capital and not for the purchase either of 

roperty, patent right or interests of owners. 

oposals for the purchase of $35,c00 of 
Treasury stock will be received on the under- 
standing that no proportion of such amount 
will be allotted or payment for same re- 
ceived until the full amount has been sub- 
scribed for. 

Address Cuas. R. Boyer, Pres., 

go Water Street, New York. 








HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


SAEED ASR MUNI MEE 

AGENTS—Local and general to handle 
new Standard Family Physician published 
by the publishers of the Standard Dictionary. 
This is the one family medical book which 
every physician will recommend to his 
patients. Send for samples now and arrange 
for territory. Liberal inducements to ex- 

erienced people. Address Adam Dingwall, 
p. O. Box 103, Madison Square, New York. 


BUSINESS and technical positions now 
open at $1,000-$5,000. OPPORTUNITIES 
our monthly magazine, describesthem. Write 
for free sample copy and state experience. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


LAR ERS. RET 

Clearance Sale.—Remingtons. Densmores, 
Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Williams, $12.50 
each. Franklins, Daughertys, Postals, Bar- 
locks, Hammonds, Yosts, $10.00 each. All or- 
ders filled, or money returned. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange, Suite 32, 231 Bruad- 
way, New York. 


THE $40.00 SUN TYPEWRITER is 
the only hen yaaa | satisfactory typewriter 
sold at low price. Sent for ten days’ exami- 
nation to responsible parties. Write for 
catalogue. Sun Typewriter Company, 318 
Broadway, New York. 














FARM MORTGAGES-—We make a 
specialty of farm mortgages, secured by real 
estate worth twice amount of loan, netting 
the investor 6%, and we collect both princi- 

al and interest without charge. Can make 

se as low as $100 and multiples thereof. 
We have thirty years’ experience. Refer- 
ences furnished. Write to-day. Ealy J. 
Moses & Son, Burnet, Texas. 


WANTED-—AIll kinds of Business Op- 
ortunities and Real Estate for cash buyers. 
f you want to sell (no matter where located 

send me description and price. Confidential. 
Established 1881. References. Frank P. 
Cleveland, Real Estate Expert, 1505 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE—Wholesale Business in Chi- 
ago paying over $50.000 a year net, clean; 
solid; safe; capable of doubling present 
volume ; one of best businesses in city ; 
owner made enough and will retire. Town- 
send Smith, 112 Dearborn. 


SAND—CEMENT— BRICK. 3 men 
can make 5,000 Perfect Face Brick per day. 
Cost $7.50, sell for $15.00, Write for Special 
Combination Offer. Concrete Engineering 
and Equipment Co., Butler, Pa. 








EXPERT Investigation and report on 
value of mechanical and patented devices. 
Investors’ interests conserved. Jno. M. 
Sweeney, 1504 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attor- 
neys. 20 years’ experience. 64-page Invent- 
ors’ Guide Book mailed FREE. Write 
to-day. O’Meara & Brock, 918 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and ITALIAN taught at 
home. Prepared by Paul E. unzer, 
Ph.D., president of the New England Col- 
lege of Languages. Text-books furnished. 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of postal. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools,.194 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
home. Course comparable to that given in 
leading technical school. Books furnished. 
Cat. sent on receipt of postal. Massachu- 
setts Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE ENVELO plate exposing and de- 
veloping method isa radical improvement in 
plate photography. One plate holder—Un- 
limited plates— Daylight changing — Eco- 
nomical and convenient—Fits almost any 
camera—Try it at our expense. Write for 
description and trial offer. Lyon (Camera 
Specialty Company, 1023 Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHOTO-FINISHING for Amateurs, 
promptly by mail. Highest Grade Work, 
Best Materials. cant. a_ Specialty. 
Write for Price Card. pecial Offers. 
Sample Print. Robert Johnston, Dept. L. 
Kodaks and Supplies, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














Motion picture machines, FilmViews, Mag- 
ic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free Wealso buy Magic 
Picture Machines, Films, Slides,etc. W. 








Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


PR IE le ET LTS 

BEFORE BUYING an Automobile of 
any sort consult me. I am in a position to 
save you money, as I can geta discount on 
almost any make of machine. There are a 
number of extraordinary bargains on my 
books. Particulars sent on request. A. 
Freese, 199 East 17th St., New York, 


Used WHITE STEAM CARS always 
in stock; no other makes handled; cars 
carefully overhauled by WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY; Demonstra- 
tion given; cill or write. A. C. Keene, 
42 44- West 62d Street, New York City. 


BOOKS, STAMPS, COINS 
AND CURIOS 


THE SOCIALISTS, Who They Are 
and What They Stand For, by John Spargo, 
is the best short book on Socialism. Cloth, 

oc, postpaid. Catalog free. Charles H. 
ee & Co. 280 Kinzie St., Chicago. 


“CZAR NICHOLAS Becomes a Jew, 
or Jesus Demands Christianity Back.” A 
Humorous story by Platon Brounoff, 25 cents 
postpaid. Liberal Arts Society, 251 East 
Broadway, New York, or at the book stores. 


STAMPS, COINS bought; Premium 
Coin or Stamp Book rocts. each; 1,000 
mixed stamps 36 cts , 200 different, 42 cts. 
P. Wolsifer 402 Ft. Dearborn Bldg., Chicago. 


HOME UTILITIES 


HOUSEWIFE.—For roc silver and self 
addressed stamped envelope, box of powder 
will be sent charges paid, that exterminates 
roaches and vermin. Never fails, harmless 
to human beings. Agents wanted. Vermin 
Powder Co., Scranton, Pa. 


- TEA SAMPLE FREE.—If you are par- 
ticular about the tea you drink and want 





























really good grades at moderate pric-s send 
name and address, Be sure to state kind 
you like. Pennant Tea Office, 30 ( olumbia 
Block, Columkus, O. 





LET US send you our ironing machine, 
The ‘‘ Simp!ex,”’ on 30 days’ free trial. If 
you like it, pay ontimeor cash. Does day’s 
work in 1 or 2hrs. Savesfuel. Free book- 
Ict. Am. Ironing Mac. Co , 38 Times Block, 
Chicago. 

VALUABLE COOK BOOK set free, 
200 recipes, suggestions enabling housewives 
to save money yet supply the table better. 
Send to-day to Sargent’s Gem Food Chopper, 
160 Leonard Street, New York. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


SEND for handsomely illustrated descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the gamest, handsomest 
and most reliable of all breed of dogs, ‘“‘ The 
Airedale Terrier.’”” Home of the World’s 
foremost champions. Alex Smith, Supt., 














Colne Kennels, Montreal, Canada. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








MUSICAL 


MUSIC teachers, Public and Private. We 
have a new System of inestimable value to 
the profession. Address, Analytic Music Co., 
No 6, 28 Cheshire St., Cleveland, O. 


TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS~— Our “Three 
Songs of Love.’ Melodious, Highly 
praised by singers and teachers. “Price, 65c. 
Address Niles Pub. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Patents 
I SELL PATENTS; to buy or havin 
one to sell, write Chas. A. Scott, 703 Mutua 
Life Bldg , Buffalo, N. Y. 


Patents that PROT ECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
stamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C. —_Es- 
tablished 1869. 


For Authors. 

_ AUTHORS. - Expert examination, criti- 
cism and revision of your work. Manu- 
scripts prepared for the publisher and p!aced. 
High-grade service by thorough | raat 
workers, Circular. Address H. A. Stern, 
Sec., Author’s Revision Bureau, 2400 Sev- 
enth Ave., N. Y. City. 

MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds wanted 
at once. Novels, plays, essays, poems. 
Prompt reading and offer. Broadway Pub- 
lishing Company, 835 Broadway, New York. 

Invitations 

ENGRAVED WEDDING INVITA- 
TIONS, 100 for $7.50. Each additional 
hundred, $2.50. Delivered free in the U. S. 
Samples on request. 50 engraved visiting 
cards and plate, $1.00. The Bell Book & 
Stationery Company, 6 Governor St., Rich- 
mond, Va. Write now. 


Vacuum Cap. 

OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


Entertainments 
“THE ENTERTAINMENT SHOP,” 
69 Fourth Ave , New York, is headquarters 
for Recitations, Plays, Drills, Games, Ideas 
for Fairs, Decorations, Hallowe’en Favors 
and entertainment supplies. Catalogue free. 


Postal Cards 
POST CARDS of the beautiful ‘‘ Land of 
the Sky,” 7 for 1s5c., 14 for 25c., including 
State Capitol and Mountain Scenery, ‘‘Leigh- 
tons ” and “‘ Rotographs,’”’ best grade cards, 
all colored if desired. Address Paul Henry, 
Dept. M, Asheville, N. C. 


Medical 

A GENUINE PURE FOOD ARTICLE, 
known favorably on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, is NEUROPIN STOMACH BIT- 
TERS. Address J. B. Scheuer Co., 92 
Market St , Chicago, Ill. 
FOR CATARRH affecting Nose, Throzt, 
Ear use Catarrhaline, 10, 25, 50 cent tubes. 
Send stamps or coin to Catarrhaline Chemi- 

cal Co., Box 2262, St. Louis, Mo. 
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\ “DOCTOR YOU RE RIGHT” , 


| | GREATEST PRiyer MADE 


Until you feel like saying this you 
1 : don’t have to pay a cent for the 


|_| Faber Self-iilling 8 «& 
1 , Fountain Pen one QUARTER TURN /—~ ils 


< IES 
| | Dr. Faber says: “Let Me Send You Fis OR ENPT FR 
| ‘ 








FABER 







: One of These Wonderful Pens With- ret 
} out a Cent of Cost to You.” “My a 
| confidence in the Faber Self-Filling Pen is ie 


unlimited. So is my confidence in the 


fairness of the average American. I am / ay a 
4 ame Te 3 


| satisfied beyond the shadow of a doubt that 2 


as a i 
= =e SSS Sa Se = 


Hf if I put a Faber Self-filling Pen in your / #% tt 
a hands and let you write with it for ten days (yg 


i youll say: «This is the perfect pen I’ve y cia eee 
been looking for all my life.’ You'll say | 
that just as sure as the ten days elapse.” 


a 3 ! I Am Going t 
iz THE FABER PEN FREE i Send You a Faber 


a Because I am sure of this; because & Self-Filling Pen Ab- 
ay I know that the Faber Pen never 4% solutely Free. 




































































Te . x P You don’t obligate yourself for a penny. You 
ai i comes back, once a man writes with ; A don’t obligate yourself at all. You just fill out the 
aa : ¥ 2 Pe coupon, get the pen by mail, fill it with ink by a 
a MY 1t: becau se ] know it is 2 half 2 Ce twist of the finger—write with it, write with it, and 
Bi ri ? jig write with it again and again. If I’ve exaggerated a 
Bie) he me a ay ee M : ° Raine 
Bh is | (3 particle—if it isn’t as I’ve said, the pen you’ve been 
eu century ahead of ally other self- “a looking for all your lite; if it isn’t infinitely superior to 
Ce 711° m141° é any other pen you’ve ever seen I don’t want you to keep 
:) tc filling OT dropper-filling pen p it under any circumstances. I don’t want you to keep it, 
By ' ° ° ° # in fact, unless you feel like sitting right down and writing 
a ne | made, in princi ple and opera- & to me: “ Doctor you're right—it’s the greatest pen ever made,” 
Bt Li . Ky I’ve got something of a reputation here professionally and }; 
if | tion; because I know what a : personally and in ; 
; “ff i i . ) -. the pen world, and Dr. Faber Self-Filling Pen C he 
Bs ft 3 : I wouldn’t imperil it r. Faber sei-rilling Fen Uo. 
s i iif H rel ief and a comfort and a . by making a single Toledo, Ohio. 
Ry | re ° < statement about this | pear Dr. Faber:— 
Bi x fi luxury 1€ 1s going to be to A pen I wasn’t sure of. It Please send me one of your self-filling 
ei ‘ I e d IS the most perfect pen. —— pens as per your selene newewitl in ‘ 
Hi ieee ‘ <= ¥ {TERARY DIGEST. enclose herewith a }¢ 
i y ou > am going to O , m pista Bak ace steel pen which I am in the habit of using. | 
fee | d TE aad = 
ty | eS against ink leaks, soiled > 
4 what no other po | : 5 A Bae od cis sans sos upsnesdoBoZ 
+ = 13 M} Se The only successful . 
yy ; . "Stay 
ot P e n m a k e Tr ' * f % : smooth surface filler City eee eee treater eeereenees : eet eee eeeeeeenes 
‘ i | ee - ; : saan Ie a oeenary aie 
Ai i) 71 pen Al out the cou- ff Dtate...s..sceccceveccccccveccscrerceseroeeres 
Bi fi : has ever done. . oils 7.415 ‘ pon and let me send § | 
aa ‘ ms ge f x you one to prove it, § >treet 
M i } ; <6 eg ee ee ET RR ai rr OE RG Sis ae LE OE ODE 
. | i Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
i) | Fe 








